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Hed as a Rose is She. 


By THE AtTHonr oF “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


Cuaprer XIV. 


“T AM afraid that their names will not convey much idea to your 

minds, as you do not know our part of the world, but you may 
have met some of them in London: Sir Charles and Lady Bolton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tredegar ; Mr., Mrs., and Miss Annesley ; the Misses Denzil 
(by-the-bye, you saw them at the bazaar yesterday); and two or three 
stray men.” 

This remark is addressed by Miss Blessington to her two friends on 
the afternoon following the bazaar, and contains a list of the guests 
expected at dinner at Felton that evening. 

“So there’s to be a party ?” says Esther, from a window recess, where, 
hidden by a drooped curtain, she has been lying perdue up to the pre- 
sent moment, deeply buried in the unwonted luxury of a French novel. 

Constance gives a little start. “I did not know that you were 
there! Yes; there are a few people coming to dine.” 

“Don’t you like parties?” asks Miss De Grey, half-turning round 
her head, and a coquettish little lace morning cap, in the direction 
whence Esther's voice proceeds. 

“ J—J—think so; I hardly know.” 

“T suppose that you have only just left the schoolroom ” 

Esther laughs. “I can hardly be said to have left it, for I was 
never in it.” 

“ Did you never have a governess, do you mean? What a fortunate 
person !” 

“ Never.” 

“T am not sure that the other alternative, going to school, is not 
worse.” 

“T never went to school.” 
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“Ts it possible? Do you mean (raising herself and opening her 
eyes) that you have never had any education at all ?” 

“T suppose not,” answers Esther, reluctantly; regretting having 
made an admission which evidently tells so much against her. 

_ “How very odd!” 

“ What’s very odd ?” asks her brother, who, with St. John, lounges 
in from the billiard-room, where they have been knocking the balls 
about and getting tired of one another. 

“Miss Crayen has just been telling us that she has had no educa- 
tion,” answers Constance, in her even voice—perhaps not sorry of an 
opportunity to let Gerard know his protégée’s deficiencies. “I am 
sure (civilly) that we should never have found it out if she had not 
told us.” 

The protégée droops her black eyes in mortification over her book, in 
which she has already found several things that amuse, several things 
that startle, and several other things that profoundly puzzle her 
innocent mind. 

How unnecessary to make the admission of her own illiterateness, 
and how needless for Constance to be in such a hurry to repeat the 
confession ! 

“What an awful sensation it must be being such an ignoramus!” 
says Gerard’s voice, low and laughing, as he sits down on the window- 
seat beside her. ‘“ What does it feel like ?” 

She looks up with a reassured smile. 

“ At all events,” continues he, glancing at her, book, “ you are doing 
your best to supply your deficiencies, however late in life.” 

She colours a little, 2nd involuntarily puts her hand over the title. 

“What is it? May I see?” 

She hesitates, and her other hand goes hastily to its fellow’s help ; 
then, changing her mind, she offers the book boldly to him. 

He looks at the title, and a slightly-shocked expression dawns on 
his features: men are always shocked that women should read about 
the things that they do. 

“Where did you get this?” (quickly.) 

“T climbed up the ladder in the library: pleasant books always 
rise to top shelves, as the cream rises to the top‘of the milk.” 

“Will you oblige me by putting it back where you took it from ?” 

“When I have read it? Of course.” 

“ Before you have read it.” 

“Why should I ?” (rather snappishly.) 

“Why should you?” he repeats, impatiently—not much fonder of 
opposition than are most of his masterful sex. “ Why, because it is 
not a fit book for a—a child like you to read.” 

“A child like me!” (sitting bolt up and reddening.) “Do you 
know what age I am ?” 
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“T have not an idea: forty, perhaps.” 

She laughs. 

“Don’t you know that all women are children till they are twenty- 
one, and you are particularly childish for your age?” 

“T am, am [?” 

“Child or no child, this is a book that no modest woman ought to 
read.” 

“But that all modest men may, with pleasure and profit to them- 
selves,” rejoins she, ironically. ‘“ Well, when I have finished it I shall 
be better able to tell you whether I agree with you or not.” 

“Do you mean to say that, after what I have told you, you are still 
bent on reading it?” he asks, astonishment and displeasure fighting 
together for the mastery in his voice. 

“Certainly!” (looking rather frightened, but speaking with a sort 
of timid bravado.) ‘Do you suppose that Eve would have cared to 
taste the apple if it had been specially recommended to her notice as a 
particularly good, juicy Ribston pippin? Give it me, please !” 

“Take it!” he says, throwing it with hasty impoliteness into her lap. 
* Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest every word of it ; and since you 
have a taste for such literature, I can lend you a dozen more like it.” 

So speaking, he rises abruptly, and leaves her side and the room at 
almost the same moment. 

When he is gone, finding that the rest of the company have like- 
wise slipped away in different directions, Esther relieves her feelings 
by flinging the disputed volume on the floor; sits for a quarter of an 
hour staring uncertainly at it; then, pocketing her pride, picks it up, 
sneaks off with it to the library, and, climbing the high, steep ladder, 
deposits it in the hole whence she had ravished it, between two of its 
fellows, as agreeably lax and delicately indelicate as itself. Half an 
hour later, passing through the hall, she sees the door of Gerard's 
sanctum ajar, and hears some one walking to and fro within. To one 
so praise-loving, the temptation to trumpet forth her own excellence 
is irresistible. She knocks timidly. 

“ Come in !” 

**T don’t want to come in,” she answers, standing in beautiful, bash- 
ful awkwardness in the aperture. 

“Ts there anything that I can do for you?” he asks, advancing 
towards her, looking slightly surprised. 

“No, nothing; I— I— only came to tell you that I had put— 
it back.” 

At the end of her sentence her eyes, downcast at first, raise them- 
selves to his with the innocent, eager expectancy of a child that waits 
for approbation of some infantile good action. 

“You have, have you ?” he cries, joyfully, catching both her hands ; 
“and was it because I asked you?” 
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“ T don’t know for what other reason,” she answers, unwillingly. 

“ And have not read a word more of it ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Not even looked at the end ?” 

“Te.” 

“ Well, you ae a good child !” 

“Child! child !—always child!” she cries, puckering up her low 
forehead into the semblance of a frown. “I have a good mind to go 
and fetch it down again!” 

“A good old woman, then! a good old lady !—which is best ? 
which is most respectful? Don’t go!” (seeing that she is about to 
withdraw.) 

“Tt is dressing-time !” : 

“ Not for half an hour yet,” pulling her gently in, and closing the 
door. 

“See!” she says, half embarrassed by this ¢éte-a-téte that she has 
herself invited, holding up a bunch of scarlet geraniums that she has 
lately reft from one of the garden’s dazzling squares—“I have been 
stealing! I hope Sir Thomas won't prosecute me; but as a new dress 
is with me a biennial occurrence, these are the only contributions I can 
make to the evening’s festivity.” 

“ Red, of course!” he answers, smiling. “I never saw you that you 
had not something red or yellow about you. But why scarlet gera- 
niums? Don’t you know that the least imaginable shake (suiting the 
action to the word, and gently jogging the hand that holds the flowers) 
—there!” as a little scarlet shower confirms his prognostications. 

She stoops to pick up the scattered blossoms. 

“Tf I had some gum, I would drop a little into the centre of each 
flower ; that keeps the petals quite firm; I have often done it at 
home,” she says, kneeling on one knee, and looking up gravely for 
advice and assistance into his friendly, dark face: “ but I have no 
gum. 

“Haven't you? I have—somebody has” (ringing the bell). 
“Please sit down ” (drawing an armchair forwards for her). “This is 
Constance’s chair: and don’t look as if you were racking your brains 
for a decent excuse to get away from the only comfortable room in the 
house.” 

She obeys, and her eyes wander curiously round. Pipes, whips, 
saloon pistols, prints of Derby winners; photographs of Nilsson 
tricked out in water-weeds as “Ophelia;” of Patti gazing up, as 
“ Marguerite,” into Mario’s fortunate eyes; a table strewn with books 
—two or three yellow-paper backed, with enticing Gallic titles, similar 
to the one she has just so heroically foregone. Looking up from these 
latter, she involuntarily catches his eye. 

“You are thinking that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
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gander,” he says, laughing rather consciously ; “ but I assure you that 
it is not so. ‘The gander is not nearly such a delicate bird, and takes 
much stronger seasoning.” 

The gum arrives. She holds the flowers, while he with a paint- 
brush delicately insinuates one drop into the scarlet heart of each. 
Their heads are bent so close together that his crisp brown locks brush 
against the silk-smooth sweep of hers. 

“Gently, gently !” cries Esther, pleasantly excited by the conscious- 
ness of doing something rather hors de regle in that prim household, 
in having this impromptu ¢ée-c:-téte with its heir—* not so much! the 
least sowpcon imaginable—there! does not it look like a sticky dew- 
drop ?” 

“ These people that are coming ought to be very much flattered by the 
efforts you are making in their honour,” says Gerard, half jealously. 

“ Are they worth making efforts for ?” 

“ You must tell me that to-morrow.” 

“Who will take me in to dinner, do you think?” she asks, con- 
fidentially, looking up at him with childish inquisitiveness. 

“T have not an idea; but make your mind easy: it won't be Sir 
Thomas or me.” 

“Hardly ; but I am sorry that you do not know who it will be, as 
you might have told me what to talk about.” 

“Do you always get up your subject beforchand, like Belinda 
Denzil, out of the Satuiday or Echoes of the Clubs?” 

“Oh no! but . 

“St. John! St. John!” shouts Sir Thomas, banging a swing-door 
behind him, and coming heavy-footed through the hall. 

“Ti’s Sir Thomas!” says Esther, growing suddenly pale: and if she 
had said, and had had reason to say, “It’s the Devil!” she could not 
have made the communication in a more tragic whisper: then, not 
waiting for any advice as to her conduct, snatching up her bouquet, 
she flies, as if shot from a crossbow, out of the window and into the 
garden. 


* * oo % % * * 





Was not it Lord Chesterfield who said that the guests at a dinner 
party should never be less than the Graces or more than the Muses? 
Kant preferred the Grace number, and had daily two friends, never 
more, to dine with him. The guests at the Felton banquet greatly 
exceed the Chesterfieldian limits. Those who have come only to 
dinner have been bemoaning themselves heavily, as they came along, 
on the hardship of being forced away from garden and croquet-ground, 
and obliged to drive three, four, five miles bare-necked and bare-backed 
—and a woman nowadays in full dress is verily and indeed bare- 
necked and bare-backed—through the mellow crimson evening. 

To even these grumblers, however, destiny now appears kinder— 
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now, I say, that the too candid daylight is shut out, that the amber 
champagnue— 


“with beaded bubbles winking at the brim ”"— 


is creaming gently in every glass, and the entices are making their 
savoury rounds. 

Esther has fallen to the lot of one of the stray men of whom Miss 
Blessington spoke—a man who, when bidden to dinner, complies with 
the letter of his invitation, and dines chiefly and firstly ; looks upon 
the lady whom he escorts to the social board as a mere adjunct—an 
agreeuble or disagreeable one, as the case may be, but as merely an 
adjunct, as the flowers in the vases, or the silver Cupids that uphold 
the fruit baskets. In the intervals of the courses he has no objection 
to being amused: it is too much exertion to be very amusing himself, 
but he is not unwilling to smile and lend an indulgent ear to his com- 
panion’s prattle, so as that prattle does not infringe upon the succulent 
programme that he has, by diligent study of the menu, laid out for 
himself. 

Baffled on her left hand, Miss Craven turns to her right, to be 
baffled there also. Not that this right-hand neighbour labours under 
any excessive gourmandise—he is willing, on the contrary, that the 
unknown, black-eyed innocent and the turtle cutlet should share and 
share alike in his regards; but ere a quarter of an hour their conversa- 
tion has come to shipwreck. In it he takes too much for granted: as, 
for example, that she has been to London this season; that she has 
seen Faed’s last picture; that she has been at Lady ’s ball; that, 
by having seen both, she is in a position to judge of the comparative 
excellence of Mademoiselle Nilsson’s and Madame Carvalho’s rendering 
of “ Marguerite.” Tired at length of saying, “I was not there,” “I 
have not seen it,” “I never heard of her,” she relapses into a mortified 
silence; thinking, “ What an impostor must I be to have thrust myself 
in among all these fine people—I, who cannot even catch their jargon 
for five minutes !” 

Fvuiled in her own little conversational ventures, she tries to listen 
to other people’s. In vain: if, above the general hum, she catches the 
beginning of one sentence, it is immediately joined on to the end of 
another. As well, listening to the sultry buzz of a swarm of bees, 
might one try to distinguish each separate insect voice. But the 
dumb-show, at least, is left her: the waggling heads, the moving jaws 
—poor jaws, that have to talk and eat both at once! To puta history 
to each of these heads—to pick out characters by watching the delicate 
shades of difference with which each person sits; says, “ No, thank 
you;” laughs—this is not unamusing. Yes, to study the faces, and 
find similitudes for them: one nut-cracker; several flowers; one 
plum-pudding; one horse, one vulture, one door-knocker. She is 
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puzzled to find a resemblance for all ; for Belinda Denzil, for instance, 
who, virginally clad in white muslin, that seems to mock her thirty 
celibate years, is apparently forcing the suave yet weary,De Grey 
into an uphill, one-sided flirtation. No man has hired! Belinda, and it 
is, with her, the eleventh hour. What fowl, or fish, or quadruped, or 
article of furniture is she most like? Before Esther can decide this 
point quite to her mind, the signal of retirement is given, and each 
maid and wife rises obedient and vanishes. 
x x % * x * 4K 

It is the general complaint in the Felton neighbourhood that at that 
house men sit unfashionably, wearisomely long over their wine. Sir 
Thomas belongs to that excellent school that in their hearts regret the 
good old days, when a man never rejoined the ladies without seeing 
double their real number. Half an hour, three-quarters of an hour, 
an hour, an hour and a quarter, have passed. Several girls are begin- 
ning to yawn behind their fans; the Misses De Grey are driving 
heavily through a long duet, with never a squire to turn over the leaves 
(in the wrong place) for them. The door opens, and a fat bald head 
appears: the most uninteresting always come first, but, like Noah’s 
dove, he is the harbinger of better things. Five minutes more, and 
the room is as full of broadcloth as of silk’and satin.) The younger 
men are still hovering about uncertainly, unfixed as yet in their minds 
as to which elaborate fair one they shall come to final anchor by. 

The epicure, now that there is nothing to eat, casts his eyes round 
in search of the finest woman and the comfortablest chair to be found 
in the great gilded room. Both requisites he finds united in Esther's 
neighbourhood. Accordingly he is moving towards her, when his 
attention is happily arrested by a remark that he overhears as to the 
best method of dressing beccaficos. Instantly Miss Craven’s white 
silky shoulders and red-pouted lips go out of his head. White 
shoulders and red lips are good things in their way, but what are they 
to beceaficos! Esther draws a long breath of relief. What an escape! 
In a minute more suspense is ended, and the low armchair beside her 
is occupied by the person for whom it was intended—for whom, indeed, 
she has been slyly keeping it half covered by her dress. 

“ Well! and how are you getting on?” says Gerard, asking a silly 
question for want of a wiser one occurring to him, and looking rather 
affectionate. 

St. John is not in the very least degree elevated ; but it is useless to 
deny that the best and fondest of men are still fonder after dinner 
than before: it must be a very, very deep love that cannot be a little 
deepened by champagne. 

“ Better than I thought I should be a few seconds ago, when that 
odious gourmand seemed to be steering this way,” she answers, not 
taking any great trouble to hide her pleasure in his .wighbourhood. 
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“ Poor devil! he must not come to you for a character, I see.” 

“ T could forgive a man most sins,” she says, rather viciously, “ but 
I never could forgive him the making me feel that in his estimation 
I stood on a lower level than red mullet and ortolans.” 

“ Well, you know, they are very good things,” answers Gerard, 
chiefly to tease her, but partly also because he really thinks so. 
“ Don’t look so disgusted,” he continues, laughing. “I was afraid 
you were bored at dinner ; you looked absent: I tried to catch your 
eye once or twice, but you would not let me.” 

“ T was not bored,” she answers, simply ; “Iwas quite happy. You 
see I did not know who was who, and I amused myself pairing the 


-people: I find that I paired them all wrong, though.” 


“ Gave every man his neighbour’s wife, did you? I dare say that 
some of them would not have objected to the arrangement.” 

“T married ¢hat old man (indicating with the slightest possible 
motion of her head the persons alluded to) to that old woman ; I wish 
it was not ill-manners to point: they both looked so red and pursy 
and consequential, as if they hud been telling each other for the last 
thirty years what swells they were !” 

“© Which old man to which old woman? Oh! I see.” 

“They are rather like one another too,” she continues, gravely ; 
** and you know people say that, however unlike they may be at start- 
ing, merely by dint of living together man and wife grow alike.” 

“Do they?” he says, a transient thought flashing through his 
mind as to whether, after twenty years of wedlock, that blooming g peach 
face would have gained any likeness to his hard mahogany one. “ But 
how did you fnd out your mistake ?” 

“ He put down her cup for her so politely just now that I knew he 
could not be her husband.” 

He looks amused. “ You are rather young to beso severe upon 
wedded bliss.” 

“ Was I severe ?” she asks, naively; “ I did not know it; but, you 
know, a man may be fond of his wife, may be kind to her, but can 
hardly be said to be polite: politeness implies distance.” 

“ Does it ?” he says, involuntarily drawing his chair closer to hers, 
and leaning forward under pretence of looking at the flowers that make 
a scarlet fire in her hair. “ By-the-bye, how does the gum answer ?” 

She forgets to reply to his harmless question, while her eyes fall 
troubled, half frightened : the eyes that cannot, without a theft upon 
a third person, give him back his tender looks—the eyes in whose. 
pupils Brandon is to see himself reflected for the next forty, fifty, 
sixty years. 

There is a little stir and fiutter among the company: Belinda 
Denzil moving to the piano; a music-stool screwed up and down ; 
gloves taken off; then a polite hush, infringed only by a country 
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gentleman in the distance saying something rather loud about guano, 
while Belinda informs her assembled friends in a faint soprano that 
“He will return; she knows he will.” She has made the same 
asseveration any time the last ten years; but he has not returned yet, 
and her relatives begin to be afraid that he never will. 

During the song Gerard falls into a reverie. At the end, coming 
out of it, he asks with an abrupt change of subject: ‘“ What did you 
say the name of your place was ?” 

“ Glan-yr-Afon.” 

“ Glan Ravvon ?” (following her pronunciation.) 

“ Yes; you would never guess that it was sounded Glan Ravvon if 
you were to see it written: it is spelt quite differently.” 

“ What does it mean? or does it mean anything ?” 

“Tt means ‘Bank of the River; so called, because it is not near 
the bank of any river.” 

“ ‘What part of the world is it in?—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
or the Polynesian Islands ?” 

“ Tt is three miles from Naullan, if you are any the wiser.” 

“ Naullan! Naullan!” he repeats, as if trying to overtake a recol- 
lection that eludes him. “ Of course it does: why I was at Naullan 
once.” 

“ Were you ?” (eager'y.) “ When?” 

“ Two years ago; no, three. I was staying in the neighbourhood 
with some people for fishing. No doubt you know them—the Fitz- 
Maurices ?” 

Esther's countenance falls a little. “ I—I—have heard of them,” 
she says, uncertainly. 

“ Why, they must be neighbours of yours ?” 

“ They are rather beyond a drive, I think,” she replies, doubtfully. 

“Tf you are three miles from Naullan, and they are only four, I 
don’t see how that can be.” 

She does not answer for a moment, but only furls and unfurls her 
fan uneasily ; then, looking up with a sudden, honest impulse, speaks, 
colouring up to the eyes the while. ‘“ Why should I be ashamed of 
what there is no reason to be ashamed of? They are within calling 
distance, and I do know them in a way; that is to say, Lady Fitz- 
Maurice bows to me whenever she recollects that she knows me; but, 
you see, they are great people, and we are small ones.” 

He looks thoroughly annoyed. The idea that the woman of his 
choice is, by her own confession, not exactly on his own level, grates 
upon his pride. 

“ Nonsense !” he says, brusquely. “One gentleman is as good as 
another all the world over; and it must be the same with ladies.” 

“St. John, you are wanted to make up a rubber,” interrupts Con- 
stance, sweeping up to them, resplendent but severe, in green satin 
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and seaweed, like a nineteenth-century Nereid, if such an anachronism 
could exist. 

“Am 1?” looking rather sulky, and not offering to move. 

“ We have got up one already, but Sir Charles and Mrs. Annesley 
wish for another.” 

“Let them play double-dummy !” settling himself resolutely in his 
chair, and looking defiantly at her out of his quick, cross eyes. 

“ Absurd !” 

“Tf you are so anxious to oblige them, why cannot you take a 
hand yourself ?” 

“ You know how I detest cards!” 

“ And you know how I detest Mrs. Annesley.” (Mrs. Annesley is 
the vulture of Esther’s lively imagination.) 

Too dignified to descend to wrangling, Miss Blessington desists and 
moves away, casting only one small glance of suppressed resentment 
at the innocent cause of Mr. Gerard’s contumacy. 

“How could you be so disobliging ?” cries Esther, reproachfully, in 
childish irritation with him at having drawn her into undeserved 
disgrace. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he asks, placidly. “Believe me, it is the 
worst plan possible to encourage the idea that you are good-natured 
among your own people; it subjects you to endless impositions. For 
the last thirty years I have been struggling to establish a character for 
never doing what I am asked; would you have me undo all my work 
at one blow ?” 

“St. John is impracticable,” says Constance, returning from her 
fruitless quest, and stooping over the card-table her golden head and 
the sea-tang twisted with careless care about it. “You must accept of 
me as his substitute, please; he is good-naturedly devoting himself to 
my little friend. Did you happen to notice her, Lady Bolton? She 
is really looking quite pretty to-night. She does not know anybody, 
poor child! and he was afraid she might feel neglected.” 


Cuarter XY. 


THE wortp’s LiFe is shorter by a fortnight than it was on that last 
day I told you of, and during that fortnight the ordinary amount of 
things have happened. The usual number of people have had their 
bodies knocked to atoms and their souls into eternity by express trains ; 
the usual number of men and maids have come together in the Times 
column in holy matrimony; and the usual number of unwelcome 
babies have been consigned to the cana's. A great many players have 
laid down their cards, risen up, and gone away from the game of life ; 
but whether winners or losers, they tell us not, neither shall we know 
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awhile; and other players have taken their places, and have sat down 
with the zest of ignorance. 


“ Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or going.” 


She is briskly occupied at her old business—the business that seems to 
us so purposeless, progressless, bootless—the making only to unmake ; 
the beautifying only to make hideous; the magnifying only to debase. 
Oh life! life! Oh clueless labyrinth! Oh answerless riddle! 

September is waning mellowly into death, like a holy man to whom 
an easy passage has been vouchsafed; the land has been noisy with 
guns, and many partridges have been turned into small bundles of 
ruffled feathers—little round, brown corpses. Bob Brandon walks 
stoutly up the furzy hill-sides and along the stony levels after the shy, 
scarce birds; he is out and about all day, but you do not hear him 
whistling or humming so often as you used todo. “He goeth heavily, 
as one that mourneth.” The fortnight is past, and yet another week, 
and still Esther holds no speech of returning ; her letters have waxed 
fewer, shorter, colder. Since that first one, mention of Gerard’s name 
is there in them none. Bob is not of a suspicious nature, but he can 
add two and two together. He has been doing that little dreary sum 
all the last ten days, till his head aches. But, though he can do this 
sum himself, he will not suffer any one else to do it—at least in his 
presence. 

One day at dinner, when Bessy was beginning a little sour adapta- 
tion of the text, “ The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye,” &., to 
Esther, he interrupted her with downright outspoken anger and 
rebuke; and, though he apologised to her afterwards, and begged her 
pardon for having spoken rudely to her, yet she felt that that theme 
must not be dealt with again. He had promised to love her always 
in all loyalty, and whether she were loyal or disloyal to him made no 
difference. He will let no man, woman, or child speak evil of her in 
his hearing : 
we ee love is not love 


That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


Jack Craven, too, is beginning to wonder a little when Esther is 
going to return to the old farmhouse—beginning to feel rather lonely 
as he sits by himself on the window-ledge of an evening, smoking 
his pipe, with no one to take it out of his mouth now, and thinking 
on his unpaid-for steam ploughs and sterile mountain-fields, with no 
one to speak comfortably to him, or console him with sweet illogical 
logic. 

“All is not gold that glitters.” Care gets up behind the man, 
however fine a horse he may be riding. Care is sitting en croupe 
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behind Miss Craven, and she cannot unseat him. It strikes her some- 
times with a shock of fear that she is succeeding too well; that the 
admiration and liking and love she had hankered so greedily after, 
had striven unfairly for, had made wicked lightnings of her eyes to 
obtain, was ready to be poured out lavishly, eagerly, honestly at her 
feet, and she dare not put out a finger to take them up. She has 
been walking miles and miles of nights, up and down her bedroom, 
from door to window, from window to door, when all the rest of the 
house are abed and asleep. 

“What shall I do?—what shall I do?” she cries out to her own 
heart, while her hands clasp one another hotly, and the candles, so 
tall at dressing-time, burn short and low. “Oh! if I had some one 
to advise me !—not that I would take their advice, if it were to give 
up St. John! Give hin up? How can I give up what I have not 
got? Oh Bob, Bob, if you only knew how I hate you!—Only 
less than I hate myself! Oh! why was not my tongue cut out 
before that unlucky day when I said I would try to like you? Try, 
indeed! If there is need for trying, one may know how the trial will 
end. ShallI tell St.John? What! volunteer an unasked confession ? 
Warn him off Robert’s territory when he is not thinking of trespass- 
ing? And if I were to tell him—oh Heaven ! I had sooner put my 
hand into a lion’s mouth—what would he think of me? He, with his 
fastidious, strict ideas of what a woman should be and do and look ? 
Shall I write and ask Bob to let me off? It would not break his 
heart ; he is too good; only bad people ever break their hearts, as I 
shall do some day, I dare say. Oh! poor Bob, how badly I am 
treating you! Poor Bob! and his yellow roses that St. John made 
such fun of! How I wish that the thoughts of your long legs and 
your little sour Puritan sisters did not make me feel so sick! Oh! if 
you would but be good enough to jilt me! What shall I do?—what 
shall I do? Wait, wait, go on waiting for what will never come, 
probably, and when I have degraded myself by waiting till hope is 
quite dead, go back whence I came, and jig-jog through life alongside 
of Bob in a poke bonnet like his mamma’s. Ah Jack, Jack! why did 
Tever leave you? HowI wish that all Bobs and St. Johns and 
other worries were at the bottom of the Red Sea, and you and I king 
and queen of some desert island, where there was nothing nearer 
humanity than monkeys and macaws, and where there was no rent 
nor workmen's wages nor lovers to torment us!” 

One must go to bed at some time or other, however puzzled and 
pondering one may be; and, in furtherance of this end, Esther, having 
reached this turn in her reflections, begins to undress. In so doing 
she misses a locket containing Jack’s picture, which she always wears 
round her neck. She must have dropped it downstairs, where perhaps 
some housemaid’s clumsy foot may tread upon it, and mar the dear, 
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ugly young face within. She must go and look for it, though the 
clock is striking one. She takes up her candle, and runs lightly 
downstairs. The gas is out. Great shadows from behind come up 
alongside, and then stretch ahead of her; the statues glimmer ghostly 
chill from their dark pedestals. With a shock of frightened surprise 
she sees a stream of light issuing through the half-open door of the 
morning room. Is it burglars, or are the flowers giving a ball, as in 
Andersen's fair, fanciful tale? She creeps gently up, and peeps in. 
The lamp still burns on the centre table, and pacing up and down, up 
and down, as she has been doing overhead, is a man buried in deepest 
thought. Fear gives place to a great, pleasant shyness. 

“ T—I—I have lost my locket,” she stammers. 

He gives a tremendous start. “ You up still!” he says, in astonish- 
ment. “Lost your locket, have you? Oh! by-the-bye, I found it 
just now; here it is. Do you know (with a smile) I could not resist 
the temptation of looking to see who you had got inside it. Are you 
very angry?” 

“Very !” she answers, drooping her eyes under his. She could sit 
and stare into Bob’s eyes by the hour together if she liked, only that 
it would be rather a dull amusement; with St. John it is different. 

“Don’t go; stay and talk a minute. It is so pleasant to think 
that we are the only conscious, sentient beings in the house—all the 
others sleeping like so many pigs,” he says, coming over to her with 
an excited look on his face, such as calm, slow-pulsed English gentle- 
men are not wont to wear. 

“No, no, I cannot—I must not.” 

She has taken the bracelets off her arms, and the rose from her 
hair; there she stands in her ripe, fresh beauty, with only the night 
and St. John to look at her. 

“ Five minutes,” he says, with pleading humility, but putting his 
back against the door as he speaks. 

“If you prevent my going, of course I cannot help myself,” she 
answers, putting on a little air of offended dignity to hide her tre- 
mulous embarrassment. 

“Don’t be offended! Do you know” (leaving his post of defence 
to follow her)—“do you know what I have been doing ever since you 
went—~not to bed apparently ?” 

“ Drinking brandy and soda-water, probably” (looking rather surly, 
and affecting to yawn). 

“That would have been hardly worth mentioning. I have been 
wondering whether my luck is on the turn. I have been da I 





mean, very unlucky all my life. I never put any money on a horse 
that he was not sure to be nowhere. Luck does turn sometimes, 
doesn’t it? Do you think mine is turning ?” 

“ How can I tell ?” 
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“ You don’t ask in what way I have been so unlucky. Why don’t 
you? Have you no curiosity ?” 

“T never like to seem inquisitive,” answers Esther, coldly, hoping 
that he does not notice how the white hands that lie on her lap are 
trembling. 

“Do you recollect my telling you that I had made a great fool of 
myself once ?” 

“Te.” 

“Do you care to hear about it, or do you not?” pulling at his 
drooping moustache, in some irritation at her feigned indifference. 

“Yes, I care,” she answers, lighting up an eager, mobile face— 
fear, shyness, and the sense of the impropriety of the situation all 
ceding to strong curiosity. 

“ Well, it was about a woman, of course. Cela va sans dire; a man 
never can get into a scrape without a woman to help him, any more 
than he can be born, or learn his A B C.” 

“ Was she handsome?” looking up and speaking quickly. 

That is always the first question a woman asks about a rival. I do 
not know why, I am sure, as many of the greatest mischiefs that have 
been done on earth have been done by ugly women. Jousseau’s 
Madame d'Hondetot squinted ferociously. 

“Pretty well. She had a thundering good figure, and knew how 
to use her eyes. By-the-bye” (with an anxious discontent in his 
tone), “so do you. I often wish you did not; I hate being able to 
trace one point of resemblance between you and her.” 

“Did she refuse you?” asks Esther, hastily, too anxious for the 
sequel of the story to think of resenting the accusation made against 
her eyes. 

“Not she! I should not have been the one to blame her if she 
had; one cannot quarrel with people for their tastes. She swore she 
liked me better than any one else in the world; that she would go 
down to Erebus with me, be flayed alive for me—all the protestations 
usual in such cases, in fact, 1 suppose,” he ends, bitterly. 

“And threw you over ?” says Kssie, leaning forward with lips half 
apart, and her breast rising and falling in short, quick undulations. 

“Exactly ; had meant nothing else all along. I filled only the 
pleasant and honourable situation of decoy duck to lure on shyer 
game, and when the bird was limed—such a bird, too! a great heavy 
haw-haw brute in the Carabineers, with a face like a horse—she 
pitched me away as coolly as you would pitch an old shoe—or as you 
would pitch me, I dare say, if you had the chance.” 

“And what did you do?” asks Essie, breathlessly, her great eyes, 
black as death, fastened on his face. 

St. John smiles—a smile half fierce, half amused. 
“Run him through the body, do you suppose ?—spitted him like a 
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lark or a woodcock ?—cut out his heart and made her eat it, as the 
man did to his wife in that fine old Norman story? No; I could 
have done any of them with pleasure if I had. had the chance; with 
all our veneering and French polish, I think the tiger is only half 
dead in any of us; but I did not; I did none of them: I—prepare 
for bathos, please—I went out hunting; it was in winter, and, as 
misfortunes never come singly, I staked one of the best horses I ever 
was outside of: that diverted the current of my grief a little, I think.” 

He speaks in a jeering, bantering tone, scourging himself with the 
rod of his own ridicule, as men are apt to do when they are conscious 
of having made signal asses of themselves in order to be beforehand 
with the world. 

“And she told you she was fond of you?” ejaculates Essie, raising 
her sweet face, sympathetic, indignant, glowing, towards him. 

“Scores of times—swore it. I suppose it is no harder to tell a lie 
a hundred times than once; ce west que le premier pas qui coute. 
Tell me,” he says, vehemently, leaning over her, and taking hold of 
her hand, as if hardly conscious of what he was doing—“ you are a 
woman, you must know—+tell me, is there no difference between truth 
and lies? Have they both exactly the same face? How is a man to 
tell them apart ?” 

They are both speaking in a low key, almost under their breath, for 
fear of drawing down upon themselves the apparition of Sir Thomas 
in déshabille and a blunderbuss. ‘Their faces are close together; she 
can see the lines that climate and grief and passion have drawn about 
his eyes and mouth—can see the wild, honest anxiety looking through 
his soul’s clear windows. 

“ {—I—don’t know,” she answers, stammering, and shivering a 
little, half with fear at his vehemence, half with the strong contagion 
of his passion. 

“Do you ever tell untruths?” he asks, hurriedly, scanning her face 
with anxious eyes, that try to look through the mask of fair, white 
flesh, and see the heart underneath. “Don’t be angry with me, but 
I sometimes fancy that you might.” 

“J! what do you mean?” snatching away her hand, and the angry 
blood rushing headlong to her cheeks. 

“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” Hazael was only 
the first of a long string who have asked that virtuously irate question. 

His countenance clears a little. ‘You must forgive me,” he says, 
repentantly. “I suppose it is my own unlucky experience that has 
made me so suspicious; because my own day has been cloudy, I have 
wisely concluded upon the non-existence of the sun. But, come” 
(smiling a little), “one good turn deserves another: have you nothing 
to tell me in return for the long list of suecesses I have been confiding 
to you ?” 
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He watches her changing, flushing, paling face, with a keen soli- 
citude which surprises himself. What can this downy, baby-faced 
rustic have to confess? Now for Bob! Now is the time—now or 
never! Sing, oh goddess, the destructive wrath of St. John, the son 
of Thomas! What time, place, situation, can be suitabler for such a 
tale? It is an hour and a half past midnight; they love one another 
madly, and they are alone. 

Are they alone, though? Is this one of the statues stepped down 
from its pedestal in the hall that is coming in at the door, severely, 
chilly, fair, with a candle in its hand ? 

“Miss Craven!” ejaculates Constance (for it is she), stopping sud- 
denly short, while a look of surprised displeasure ripples over her 
calm, smooth face. 

Silence for a second on the part of everybody. 

“Tt is a pity, St. John,” says Miss Blessington, drawing herself up, 
and looking an impersonation of rigid, ageressive, pitiless virtue, 
“that you and Miss Craven should choose such a very unseasonable 
time for your interviews; it is not a very good example for the 
servants, it any of them should happen to find you here!” 

“The servants have something better to do than to come prying 
and eavesdropping upon their betters,” retorts St. John, flushing 
angry-red to the roots of his’ hair, and not taking the most con- 
ciliatory line of defence. 

“You are mistaken if you think I have been eavesdropping,” says 
Constance, with dignified composure, her grave face looking out 
chastely cold from the down-fallen veil of her yellow hair. “I could 
not sleep, and came down to look for a book. Pray don’t let me disturb 
your ¢éte-a-tcte !” making a movement towards going. 

“Don’t be a fool, Conny!” cries St. John, hastily, in bitter fear of 
having compromised Esther by his ill-advised detention of her: “it 
is the purest accident your having found Miss Craven and me together 
here !” 

“T am well aware of that,” she answers, with a little smiling sneer. 

“You know what I mean, perfectly well: it is the purest accident 
our being here. Miss Craven lost her locket, and—-—” 

“And” (smiling still)—“and you have been helping her to look 
for it. Yes, I see. -Well, I—hope you will find it. Good night!” 
going out and closing the door behind her. 

“What did she say?—-what does she mean?” cries Essie, panting, 
and with a face hardly less white than her dress. 

“What does it matter what she means? She's a fool!” answers 
St. John, wrathfully. ‘Go to bed, and don’t think about her; who 
cares ?” 

But he looks as if he did care a good deal. 
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Cuarter XVI. 


THE WEEKLY CLEARANCE of mundane books has been made at Plas 
Berwyn; the skimp drab gowns, and the ill-made frock coat, whose 
flaps lap over one another so painfully behind, have been endued by 
the Misses Brandon and their brother respectively. At church has 
been all the Brandon household: son and daughters, man-servant and 
maid-servant, ox and sheep, camel and ass. I need hardly say that 
the last quartette have been introduced merely for the sake of euphony, 
and to give a fuller rhythm to the close of the sentence. The Misses 
Brandon always stand as stiff as pokers during the creed, with their 
backs to the altar. It amuses them, and it does not do anybody élse 
any harm, so why should not they, poor women? Bob truckles to 
the Scarlet Woman ; he bows, and turns his honest, serious face to the 
east. The service is in Welsh, of which he does not understand a 
word. He can pick his way pretty well through the prayers, however, 
by the help of a Welsh and English prayer book. ‘There are several 
landmarks that he knows, whose friendly faces beam upon him now 
and again when he is beginning to flounder hopelessly among uncouth 
words of seven consonants and a vowel. These are his chief finger- 
posts: “Gogoniant ir Tad, ac ir Mab, ac ir Yspryd Glan;” that is, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 
“Gwarel] ni, Arglywd daionus!” “Good Lord, deliver us!” “Na 
Ladratta!” “Thou shalt not steal!” 

Jack Craven has been to church too, and has, as he always does, 
been reading the inscriptions on the coflin-plates, nailed up, Welsh 
fashion, against the dilapidated whitewashed walls in lieu of monu- 
mental tablets. Esther has also been to church ; has been in state in 
a great close carriage, in company with Sir Thomas, Miladi, and Miss 
Blessington. Sir Thomas has been storming the whole way about a 
gap he detected in a hedge that they passed, through which some cattle 
have broken, so that they all arrive at the church door in that calmly 
devout state of quietude which is the fittest frame of mind for the 
reception of Divine truth. 

The Gerard pew in Felton church is as large as a moderate-sized 
room, and is furnished with armchairs and a fireplace. In winter, 
Sir Thomas spends fully half the service-time in poking the fire 
noisily and raking out the ashes. There is no fire now, and he misses 
it. A high red curtain runs round the sacred enclosure, and through 
it the farmers’ wives and daughters strain their eyes to catch a 
glimpse of Miladi’s marabout feathers, and Miss Blessington’s big 
golden chignon and little green areophane bonnet. St. John gene- 
rally pulls the brass rings of his bit of curtain aside along the brass 
rods, to make a peep-hole for himself over the congregation. The 
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shape and size of the a aes do away with the necessity for any weari- 
some conformity of attitude among the inmates. During the prayers, 
Sir Thomas sia aa bc It upright, with one bent knee resting on his 
chair; his bristling grey head, shaggy brows, and fierce spectacles 
looming above the red curtain, to the admiration and terror of the 
row of little charity girls beneath. Constance kneels forward on a 
hassock, with a large ivory prayer book, gold crossed, red-edged, in 
one hand, and a tug’ 1oise and gold-topped double scent-bottle and 
cobweb cambric handkerchief in the other. She confesses in con- 
fidence to her pale lavender gloves that she has done that which she 
ought not to have done, and bas left undone that which she ought to 
have done; making graceful little salaams and undulations of head 
and body every two minutes. Miladi confesses that she has gone to 
sleep. St. Toh: n makes no pretence of kneeling at all: he leans, elbow 
on knee and head on hand, and looks nuken hearted, as men have a 
way of doing in church. 

In the afternoon, no one at Felton thinks of attending Divine 
service. It is a fiat of Sir Thomas's that no carriage, horses, or 
servants are to be taken out more than once a day, and the two miles’ 

walk is an insuperable impediment to Lady Gerard, and hardly less so 
to Constance. 

After luncheon the three ladies are sitting in the garden, with the 
prospect of four unbroken hours of each other's companionship before 
them. Masses of calceolarias, geraniums, lobelias, are flaring and 
flaunting around them—masses in which the perverted eye of modern 
horticulture sees its ideal of beauty. Nature, in her gardening, never 
plants great, gaudy squares and ovals and annie of wal and bles and 
yellow without ey shades of tenderest grey and green to soften and 
relieve them. Across the grass St. John comes lounging ; his Sunday 
frock coat sitting creaseless to his spare, sinewy figure. Esther hates 
the sight of that coat: it reminds her so painfully, by its very un- 
aes, of the singular garment that forms the head and crown of 

her betrothed’s scant wardrobe. 

“Do you know, I have half a mind to go to Radley church this after- 
noon. Will any one come with me 2—will you, Conny ?” turning, 
mindfnl of last night, with a conciliatory smile to Miss Blessington. 

“ How far is it?” she asks, indolently, divided between her hatred of 
walking and her desire to frustrate the ¢ée-d-téte she sees impending 
between St. John and Esther. 

“Three or four miles; four, I suppose.” 

She lifts her large blue eyes languidly. “Four miles there, and 
four miles back! Are you mad, St. John? What do you suppose 
one is made of ?” 

“Will you take pity on me then, Miss Craven ? 
Esther. 
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She tilts her hat low down over her little, straight, Greck nose, 
looks up at him with shy coquetry under the brim, but answers not. 

“A man who delights in solitude must be either a wild beast or a 
god, don’t you know? I have no pretence to be either; I hate my 
own society cordially. Come” (with a persuasive ring in his pleasant 
voice) ; “you had much better !” 

“Don’t be so absurd, St. John!” cries Miss Blessingtcn, pettishly. 
“ Miss Craven would far rather be lefi in peace.” 

“ Would you ?” (appealing to her.) 

* No—o; that is—I mean—I think I should like the walk, if I 
may. May I, Lady Gerard? do you mind?” (turning sweet red 
cheeks and quick eyes towards her hostess.) 

“J, my dear! Why should I mind?” responds Miladi, leaning 
back and fanning herself with a large fan (I believe that fat women 
often suffer a foretaste of the torments of the damned in the matter of 
heat)—“so as you don’t ask me to go with you (with a fat smile). 
And, St. John, be sure that you are back in time for dinner, there’s a 
good boy! You know what a fuss Sir Thomas is always in on Sunday 
evening ?” 

“T know that Sir Thomas is digging his grave with his teeth as 
fast as he can,” answers St. John, disrespectfully. 

“Shall not we be rather late for church if we have four miles to 
go?” asks Esther, as she steps out briskly beside ner companion. while 
heart and conscience keep up a quarrelsome dialogue within her. 

“Tt is not four miles; it is only three.” 

“You told Miss Blessington four ?” . 

“So Idid; but I drew for the extra mile upon the rich stores of 
my imagination.” 

“Why did you?” she asks, turning a wondering rosy face set in 
the frame of a minute white bonnet towards him. 

“Did you ever hear of the invitations that the Chinese give one 
another ?” he asks, laughing, and switching off a fern-head with a 
baby umbrella—‘ which, however pressing they may be, are always 
expected by the givers to be declined. My invitation to Conny was a 
Chinese one: I was not quite sure that she would understand it as 
such, and I was so afraid that she would yield to my importunities, 
that I had to embroider a little in the matter of distance; do you 
sec? . 

There has been rain in the morning; now the clouds have rent 
themselves asunder, and broken up into great glistering rocks, peaks, 
and spires, such as no fuller on earth could white: 





lue isles of heaven laugh between.” 


The breeze comes more freshly over the wet grasses and flowers, and 
blows in little fickle puffs against St. John’s bronzed cheeks and Esther's 
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carnation ones. The girl’s heart is pulsing with a keen, sharp joy ; 
all the keener, as the heavens’ blue is deeper for the clouds that 
hover about it. 

“T shall have him all to myself for three hours,” she is saying 
inwardly ; “he will speak to no one but me; he will hear no one 
else’s voice (she forgets the parson and clerk). Surely Bob may spare 
me these three hours, and just a few more, out of the great long life 
during which I shall tramp-tramp at his side! Three hours: 


“ Then let come what come muy, 
No matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day.” 


“Let me carry your prayer book ?” 

“No, thanks; it is not heavy” (retaining it, mindful of a certain 
inscription in the fly-leaf). 

“T am like a retriever; I like to have something to carry” (taking 
it from her with gentle violence). 

“<¢ Wether Craven, from Robert Brandon. Who is Robert Brandon 
when he is at home ?” (speaking rather shortly.) 

Esther’s heart leaps into her mouth. Shall she tell him all now, 
this minute, without giving herself time for second thoughts, which 
are not by any means always best? Shall she lift off the weight of 
compunction, anxiety, shame, that has been pressing upon her for the 
last fortnight ?—let it fall down, as the dead albatross fell from the 
Ancient Mariner’s neck— 


* Like lead into the sea” ? 


The subject has introduced itself naturally, easily, without any of the 
dragging in by the head and shoulders of the officiously-volunteered 
confessions that she had salved her conscience by deprecating. Shall 
she, with strong, brave hand, push away all hope of the fine house 
and the broad lands, of the carriages and horses, the roses and pine- 
apples, the down pillows and fragrances of life? Shall she courage- 
ously, nobly, and yet in mere bare duty, turn away from the fairy 
prince and return to her hovel and scullionship? Shall she, or shall 
she not ? 

“Who ts Robert Brandon ?” repeats St. John, rather crossly. 

In the second that follows Esther’s life destiny is settled. She 
refuses the good and chooses the evil. (“He is the man I am engaged 
to,” that is what she ought to have said.) 

“He is in the ——th foot.” That is what she does say, blushing 
till the tears come into her eyes, turning away her head, and feeling 
stabbed through and through with shame. 

“ An ally of yours?” (quickly.) 

“TJ have known him all my life,” she answers, evasively. 
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“T thought he was a very young child, from this specimen of his 
ealigraphy,” remarks Gerard, superciliously, examining Bob’s sprawly, 
slanty characters. “He would be none the worse for a few writing 
lessons.” 

Esther is a mean young woman: she feels ashamed of her poor 
lover, and his pothooks and hangers, and yet vexed with St. John for 
sneering at them. 

“Tt was a fact worth inscribing, I must say,” continues he, ironic- 
ally—‘ the making of such a very handsome present,” holding the 
poor little volume between his lavender kid finger and thumb, and 
surveying it with a disparaging smile. “He must have had a great 
deal of change out of sixpence, I should think.” 

“Tf you have nothing better to do than abuse my property,” cries 
Esther, impulsively, snatching it out of his hand, “you may give it 
me back,” looking half disposed to whimper. 

“T apologise,” responds St. John, gravely. “I did not mean to 
offend you; I give you carte blanche to insult mine” (holding out a 
very minute Russia leather one). ‘‘ But may I ask, is Mr. Robert 
Blandon, or Brandon, or what’s his name, your godfather ?” 

“No; why?” 

“ Because I never heard of any one being given a prayer book 
except as a wedding present, or by their godfathers and godmothers 
at their baptism. As you are not married, I know it could not have 
been the first case, and so I concluded it must be the last.” 

“Robert is not old enough to be my godfather,” says Essie, over- 
coming by a great effort her repugnance to pronouncing the fateful 
name: “he is quite young; a great deal younger than you,” she ends, 
rather spitefully. 

“He might easily be that,” replies St. John, coldly. “Once, not 
so very many years ago, in whatever company I was, I always was 
the youngest present; now, on the contrary, in whatever company I 
am, I always feel the eldest present. I don’t suppose I always am, 
but I always feel as if I were.” 

“T believe old people have the best of it after all,” says Esther, 
recovering a little of her equanimity: ‘‘they have certainly fewer 
troubles than young ones. I should say that Sir Thomas was de- 
cidedly a happier man than you are.” 

“A man’s happiness is proportioned to the simplicity of his tastes, 
I suppose,” answers St. John, sardonically. “Sir Thomas’s happiness 
lies in a nutshell: he has two ruling passions—eating and bullying ; 
he has a very fair cook to satisfy the one, and my mother always at 
hand for the gratification of the other.” 

“We all have our ruling passions,” rejoins Esther, with a light 
langh, “only very often we will not own to them. Mine is burnt 
almonds; what is yours ?” 
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“Going to church,” he replies, in the same tone; “as you may 
perceive by the strenuous efforts I have made to get there this after- 
noon.” 

Radley church stands on a knoll. Radley parishioners have to go 
upwards to be buried—a happy omen. it is to be hoped, for the future 
destination of their souls. The church has a little grey tower, pretty, 
old, and a, and a “ il of bells—the-e are its claims to distinction— 
a merry or. as people say ; but to me it seems that in all the gamut 
of sad sounds there is nothing sadder, sorrowfuller, than bells chiming 
out sweetly and solemnly across the summer air. 

Rung in by the grave music of their invitation, St. John and Esther 
enter. Verger or pew-opencr is there none, so they slip into the first 
of the open sittings that presents itself. The clergyman is young 
and energetic: he has rooted up the tall, worm-eaten oak pews—dis- 
figuring compromises between cattle pen and witness box—has clothed 
several 

“ Dear little souls 
Tn nice white stoles ”— 


and is trying to teach himself intoning. He produces at present only 
prolonged whining groans, but it is a ~ in the right direction. 

Rest is good after exertion, and so Essie thinks, The south wind 
has been playing tricks with the dusk riches of her hair. Nature has 
been laying on her bistre under the great liquid eyes, and emptying a 
whole potful of her rouge on yoy rose-velyet round of her cheeks. 
She is not in apple-pie order at al 1, and yet 


“She was most beautiful to see, 
Like a lady from a far countree.” 


If Esther were to murder any one, and her guilt were to be brought 
home to her as plainly as the eye of day shines in the sky at noon, 
judge and jury would combine to acquit her. 

“Blessed be God, who has made beautiful women!” says the 
Bedouin, and Gerard echoes the benediction, as he stands with his big 
lavender thumb on one side the hymn book, and her small lavender 
thumb on the other, w hile the “dear little souls” are singing sweetly 
and quickly : 

“ There God for ever sitteth, 
Himself of all the Crown; 
The Lamb, the Light that shineth, 
And goeth never down.” 


Grand words, that make one feel almost good and almost happy merely 
to say them! 

There is only one hymn book in the pew, and St. John is glad of 
it. There is something pleasant in the sense of union and partner- 
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ship, though it be only a three minutes’ partnership in a dog’s-cared 
psalter. 

“Ts not there some different way of going home?” asks Essie, as 
they stand side by side after service in th 1¢ high churchyard , looking 
down on the straggling damson trees, the grey smoke spiting north- 


wards under the south wind’s faint blowing, the dark-blue green of 
the turnip fields, “I hate going back the same way one came; it 


shows such a want of invention !” 

“There is another way,’ ansvers St. John, scooping out a little 
plump green moss from a chink in the wall with the point of his 
umbrella, while the parson and the parson’s sister, on their homeward 
way, turn their heads to look at them—the parson at Esther, the 
parson’s sister at St. John—Jack at Jill and Jill at Jack, as is the 
way of the world; “but it is a good deal longer and a great deal 
muddier than the one we came by.” 

“T like mud,” says Essie, gaily, stooping and picking a daisy from 
x little child’s grave at her feet ; “it is my native element; at home we 
are Ag to our knees in mud in winter, and over our ankles i in summer.” 

So they chose the longer and the muddier way. ' It is its length 
that is its recommendation to them both, I think. 

Down the village street, past the Loggerheads and the Forge, and 
along a long country lane, paved unevenly with round stones after a 
way our forefathers in some of the northern counties had of paving, 
in imperfect prophetic vision of MacAdam. To-day no broad waggon- 
wheel groans, nor hooved foot clatters along; only a few cottagers 
and smart-bonneted servant girls trudge along to the Primitive 

Vesleyan Methodist Chapel, built A.p. 1789, that stands in simple 
dissenting ugliness at the hill-foot, while over its newly-painted, 
singerbread-coloured door stands this modest announcement: “This 
is the Gate of Heaven.” 

“Tt strikes me,” says St. John, rousing himself out of a reverie 
which has lasted a quarter of an hour—* it strikes me as one of the 
few instances in which one’s experience tallies with what one reads in 
novels, the awkward knack people have of interrupting one at the 
wrong moment.” 

“How do you mean ?” asked Essie, coming out of a reverie too. 

“T never,” pursues he, taking off his hab, and passing his hand 
over the broad red mark it has made on his forchead—“I never read 
aloud to any one in my life. I was rather fond of reading poetry at 
one period of my history, I leave you to guess which—not that she 
cared about it—she did not know Milton froni Tommy Moore ; but I 
never read to her in the course of my life without the footman coming 
in to put coals on at the most affecting passages—Arthur’s parting 
from Guinivere, say, or Medora’s dea th—and clattering down the 
tongs and shovel, making the devil's own row.” 
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Esther laughs. 

“ These reflections are @ propos of—what ?” 

“Of Conny’s most ill-timed entry last night,” he answers, with energy. 
“JT don’t suppose she makes such a midnight raid once in five years, 
and she certainly could not have found you and me ¢ée-d-téte at 
two in the morning more than once in fifty years. Why could 
not she leave us in peace that once? We did not grudge her any 
amount of pleasant dreams; why need she grudge us our pleasant 
wakefulness ?” 

“ Do you think she came on purpose, then?” asks Essie, her eyes 
opening as round in alarmed surprise as a baby’s when a grown-up 
person makes ugly faces at it. 

He shrugs his shoulders slightly. “Cannot say, I’m sure. 
Conny is not much in the habit of burning the midnight oil 
in the pursuit of knowledge generally. If it was accident, she 
came in at a wonderfully a propos, or rather mal a propos, 
moment. Tell me,” he says, crossing over to her side of the 
road, and fixing frankly-asking eyes upon her: “I may be mis- 
taken—it is a misfortune to which I am often incident—but I 
could not help thinking that, just as that unlucky candle appeared 
round the corner last night, you were going to tell me some- 
thing—something about yourself? I thought I saw it in your 
face. I think I deserved some little reward for raking up for 
your behoof the ashes of that old fire that I burnt my fingers at so 
badly once.” 

Esther still remains silent, but turns her long neck from one side to 
the other with a restless, uneasy motion. 

“ Are lamplight and the small hours indispensable accessories ?” he 
asks, with gentle pleading in look and words—“ or could not you tell 
me as well now ?” 

“Tell you what?” she says, turning round sharp upon him, and 
snapping, as a little cross dog snaps at the heels of the passer-by— 
“must I invent something ?” 

“Are you sure that it is necessary to invent?” he asks, scanning 
the fair, troubled face with searching gaze. 

She pulls a bunch of nuts out of the hedge from among their rough- 
ribbed green leaves, and begins to pick them out of their sheath. 
“What am I to tell you ?” she says, petulantly, a suspicion that he 
may have heard a rumour of her engagement crossing her mind: 
“that I live in an old farm-house with my brother Jack, and that we 
are very hard up—you know that already; that ‘Sudrydachi’ is 
Welsh for ‘How do you do?’ and that our asparagus has answered 
very badly this year ?” 

“Of course, I cannot force your confidence,” he answers, rather 
coldly. 
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“Why do you insist upon my having something to confide?. What 
reason have you for supposing that I have ?” she cries, with increased 
irritation. 

“None whatever, but what you yourself have given me !” 

“cc Di 

“Yes, you ; not your words, but your face now and then. Don’t 
think me impertinent. You know what unhappy reason I have had 
to be suspicious. But tell me” (trying his best to get a look round 
the corner into the averted, perturbed face of his companion)—“ tell 
me whether there is not something between you and—and—that 
fellow that gave you the prayer book ” 

Esther’s heart gives one great bounding throb; the thin muslin of 
her dress but poorly conceals its hard, quick pulsings. 

One more chance for her! Fate generally gives us two or three 
chances before it allows us to consign ourselves irrecoverably to the dogs. 
One more choice between loyalty and disloyalty—a plain question, to 
be answered plainly, unequivocally—Yes or No; Robert or St. John. 
The man whose conversation bores her, whose proximity and whose 
gaze leave her colder than snow on an alp’s high top an hour before 
sunrise, and with whom she has promised to live till death do them 
part; or the man, no whit better or handsomer, whose coming, felt, 
though unseen, makes her whole frame vibrate, as a harp’s strings 
vibrate under the player’s hands— beneath whose eyes hers sink down 
bashful, yet passionate—the man whom, after this week, she must see 
never again till death do them unite. Woman-like, she tries to avoid 
the alternative. 

“What is that to you?” she retorts, abruptly, endeavouring to be 
playful, and succeeding only in being rude. 

“Nothing whatever,” he replies, “flashing angrily ; and then they 
walk on for some distance in silence. 

“Are you angry ?” asks Esther, presently, with a smile, half saucy, 
half frightened. 

“7? not in the least,” he replies, with an air of ostentatious indif- 
ference, but with a complexion undoubtedly florider than nature made 
his. 

“You look excessively cross, and have not uttered a word for the 
last half mile,” she says, pouting out her full red under-lip, and then 
looking (a little alarmed at her own audacity) to see in what spirit he 
takes her impertinence. ' 

“ When I do not get civil answers to civil questions, I think it best 
to hold my tongue,” he says, stalking along with his head up, and 
hitiing viciously with his umbrella at the tall yeliow mullens in the 
hedge. 

“People’s ideas differ as to what ave civil questions,” says Essie, 
trying to stalk too, and to elevate nose and chin in emulation of his. 
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“ Suppose that I had asked you how many times you had been refused, 
would you have answered me ¢” 

“Undoubtedly I should,’ he replies, gravely. 

“How many times have you?’ she asks, coming down from her 
elevation of offended taste with a jump, and looking up at him with 
naive, eager curiosity. 

“Questions should be answered in the order of priority in which 
they are asked,” he replies, with a smile of amusement at her simpli- 
city, but with a good deal of dissatisfied doubt underlying the smile. 
“ Answer my question, and I'll answer yours.” 

Esther turns away, and passes her hand along the hedge, catching 
idly at any grasses or flowers that come in her way, to the great 
detriment of her Sunday gloves. His anxiety overcomes his hurt pride. 

“Give me an answer one way or another,” he says, breathing rather 
short. ‘Is not there something between you and him ?” 

Esther is silent. “No” is a plain downright lie, at which con- 
science demurs, and “ Yes” a cannon-ball that will knock her away 
from St. John’s side out into the drear, great world for ever. 

“For God’s sake answer me !” he says again, in great agitation at a 
dumbness that scems to him ominous. 

Hearing the sharp pain and angry fear in his voice, she hesitates 
no longer. Lie or no lie, she takes the plunge. 

“ Nothing!” she says, faintly, turning first milk-white, then red as 
a rose in her burning prime. 

“Why do you turn away your face? Are you quite certain ?” he 
asks, quickly, only half convinced by her weak negation. 

“Certain,” she replies, indistinctly, as if just able to echo his words, 
but not to frame any of her own. 

“Why do you stammer and blush then whenever his name is 
mentioned ?” he asks, with jealous impatience. 

“T won't stand being caiechised i in this way,” she cries, blazing out 
angrily, and stopping short, while sparks of fire, half quenched in ‘tears 
of vexation, dart from the splendid night of her eyes. “I have 
answered a question which you ought never to have asked ; you must 
be a person of very little observation,” she continues, sharply, “not to 
have discovered during the three weeks that I have been with you 
that I blush at everything and nothing; I should be as likely as not 
to blngh when Sir Thomas’s name was ‘mentioned, or—or ‘ 

“Or mine,” suggests St. John, ironically ; “put it as strongly as 
you can.” 

“Or yours, if you like,” she answers, hardily, but crimsoning pain- 
fully meanwhile in ¢nfirmation of her words. 

At a liitle a stane ee on their path forsakes the road, and 
leads across a line of grass fields. St. John crosses the first stile, and 
waits politely on the sion side to help Esther over. 
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“No, no!” she cries, petulantly, withdrawing her foot from the first 
rung—“I hate being helped over stiles. Go on, please.” 

He obeys, and walks on. Her dignity does not allow her to hurry 
her pace to overtake him, nor does his permit him to slacken his steps 
till she come up with him; and they walk on in single file, goose- 
fashion, through two fields and a half. 

* Dividing and watering the third field, as the feur ancient rivers 
divided and watered the rose gardens and asphodel fields of Paradise, a 
little beck, with many bends and turns and doublings back upon itself, 
strays babbling, like a silver ribbon twisted among the meadow’s green 
hair. It is not like the Welsh brooks, fretful and brawling, making 
little waterfalls and whirlpools and eddies over and about every 
water-worn stone; smoothly it flows on, as a holy, eventless life flows 
towards the broad sea whose tides wash the shores of Time. In dry 
weather it is slow-paced enough, and crystal clear; now the late heavy 
rains have quickened its current, and rolled it along, turbid and muddy. 
Even though swollen, however, it is still but a narrow thread, and 
St. John easily clears it at a jump. | 

“Shall I go on still?” he asks, with a malicious smile from the 
other side, addressing Esther, who stands looking down rather ruefully 
at the quick brown water at her feet. 

“T believe you knew of this, and brought me here on purpose to 
make a fool of me,” she cries, reproachfully. 

“T did nothing of the kind,” he answers, quietly. “Last time I 
was here there was a plank thrown across ; but you see the stream has 
been higher than it is now” (pointing to the drenched grass and little 
deposit of sticks and leaves on the bank), “and has probably carried it 
away.” 

“How am I to get over?” she asks, helplessly, with a look of 
childish distress on her face. 

“Til carry you,” he answers, springing back to her side; “the 
brook is shallower farther down ; I can lift you over with the greatest 
ease imaginable.” 

“ That you shan’t!” answers Esther, civilly turning her back upon 
him. 

“ May I ask why?” he asks, coolly. ‘‘ After the number of times 
I have carried you up and down stairs at Felton, you can hardly be 
afraid of my letting you fall ?” 

“The very fact of my having already had so many obligations to 
you makes me resolved not to add to their number,” she replies, 
stiffly, with an effort to look dignified, which her laughing, débonnaire, 
seductive style of beauty renders peculiarly unsuccessful. 

“Tf you can suggest any better plan, I shall be delighted to assist 
you in carrying it out,” rejoins he, smothering a smile. 

“T’ll jump!” she says, desperately, eyeing meanwhile the hurrying 
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stream and the space between bank and bank with calculating 
look. 

“You cannot,” he cries, hastily ; “ you'll get a ducking as sure as I 
stand here. Don’t be so silly !” 

The word “silly” acts as whip and spur to Essie’s flagging courage. 
She retreats a few yards from the edge, in order to get a little run to 
give her a better spring. 

“ As headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile!” remarks 
Gerard, resignedly, quoting Mrs. Malaprop, and folding his arms. 

Neither the preparatory run, nor the tremendous bound she takes, 
avail to save Miss Craven from the fate which her obstinacy and the 
comparative shortness of her legs render unavoidable. She jumps 
short, and falls forward on the wet bank; her lavender kid gloves 
digging convulsively into it, and her legs disporting themselves fish- 
like in the brook. 

He is at her side in an instant; raises gently and lifts her on to 
the grass, unmindful of the pollution caused to his coat by the muddy 
contact. 

“ What a fool I was!” she cries, passionately, sinking down among 
a grove of huge burdock leaves, smothered in shame and angry 
blushes. 

St. John thinks it rude to disagree with her, so holds his peace. 

“Why don’t you laugh at me? why don’t you jeer me?” she 
continues, vehemently ; “ why don’t you tell me you are very glad of 
it, and that I richly deserve it, as I see you are longing todo? Any- 
thing would be better than standing there like a stock or a stone !” 

“Tt is not of much consequence how I stand or how I look,” he 
replies, coldly. ‘“ It would be more to the purpose to know how you 
are to get home ?” 

“TJ will walk as I am,” she cries, impulsively, springing to her feet: 
“it will be a fit penance for my idiocy, and you shall go on ahead. 
I don’t want you to be disgraced by being seen in company with such 
an object !” 

“That is very probable, isn’t it?” he answers, laughing good- 
humouredly. ‘No, I have a better proposition than that, I think. 
It has just occurred to me that an old servant of ours lives at no 
great distance from here; her cottage is not more than three or four 
fields off. If you can manage to get there, she would dry your clothes 
for you in a minute.” 

Rendered docile by her late disaster, feeling very small, and 
hanging her head, Esther acquiesces. Her gown, from which every 
particle of starch or stiffness has fled, clings to her limbs and defines 
their form; the water drips down from her in a thousand little spouts 
and rivulets; bang, bang, go her soaked petticoats against her ankles 
at every step she takes. 
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“ You have had almost enough of taking me out to walk, I expect,” 
she remarks presently, rather grimly. 

“You have had almost enough of jumping brooks, I expect,” he 
retorts, drily ; and then they waik on in silence till they reach a little 
whitewashed cottage, with its slip of potato ground and plot of pinks 
and marigolds and larkspurs—an oasis of tilled ground among the 
wilderness of pasturage. 

St. John knocks at the half-open door and puts his head in. 
“Are you at home, Mrs. Brown? How are you?” says he, in that 
grand, friendly voice that goes far to make the Felton tenants wish 
that Sir St. John reigned in Sir Thomas’s stead. 

“ Quite well, thank you, Mr. St. John; I hope I see you the same,” 
replies the person addressed, coming to the door with a jolly red face 
and a voluminous widow's cap that contradict one another; “it’s a 
long time since we've seen you come our way.” 

“So it is, Mrs. Brown; but, you see, I have been after the 
partridges.” 

“ And Sir Thomas, I hope he keeps pretty well, Mr. St. John ?” 

“ Yes, thanks.” 

“ And Miladi, I hope she has her health ?” 

“ Yes, thanks.” 

“ And Miss Bl 7 

“Yes, thanks,” interrupts St. John, rather impatiently, breaking 
through the thread of her interrogatories. “Do you see, Mrs. Brown, 
that this young lady has met with an accident: she has tumbled into 
the brook. Do you think you could let her dry herself at your fire 
a bit ?” 

“Eh dear, miss, you ae in a mess!” cjaculates Mrs. Brown, 
walking round Esther, and surveying her curiously, as she stands 
close behind Gerard, dripping still, with hang-dog air and chattering 
teeth. “Why, you have not a dry stitch upon you; you are one 
mash of mud! Would you please to step in?” 

Mrs. Brown and Essie retire into an inner chamber for the purpose 
of removing the wet clothes and replacing them temporarily with 
some of the contents of Mrs. Brown’s wardrobe. 

St. John remains in the outer room, looks at the clock, behind 
whose dial-plate a round china moon-face peeps out; takes up the 
mugs on the dresser: “For a Good Boy,” “A Keepsake from 
Melford,” “A Present from Manchester,” hiding amongst numberless 
gilt flourishes; chivies the tabby cat; counts the flitches of bacon 
hanging from the rafters; walks to the door, and watches the bees 
crawling in and out of the low door of their straw houses, and the 
maroon velvet nasturtiums trailing along the borders, and lifting their 
round leaves and dark faces up to the knees of the standard roses. 


As he so stands, whistling softly and musing, some one joins him 
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in the doorway. He turns and beholds Esther, bashful, shame-faced, 
metamorphosed. To Mrs. Brown’s surprise, she has declined the 
magnanimous offer of her best black silk. There is nothing coquettish 
or picturesque, as she is aware, about an ill-made dress that tries to 
follow the fashion and fails—destined, too, for a woman treble her 
size. She has chosen, in preference, a short, dark, linsey petticoat 
and lilae cotton bedgown, which, by its looseness, can adapt itself to 
the round slenderness of her tall, lissom figure. Her bonnet was not 
included in the ruin of her other garments, but she has taken it off, 
as destructive to the harmony of her costume. 

St. John surveys her for some moments: looks upward from 
petticoat to bedgown, and downward from bedgown to petticoat, but 
observes a discreet silence. 

“ Does it become me?” she asks at last, with shy vanity. “Why 
do not you say something ?” 

“T have been so unlucky in two or three of my remarks lately,’ 
replies he, with a concluding glance at the round, bare arms that 
emerge whitely from the short cotton sleeves, “that I have become 
chary of making any more.” 

“You need not be afraid of offending me by telling me that it 
is unbecoming,” she says, gravely— quite the contrary. I”—she 
continues rather discontentedly—* think that it suits me too well, as 
if it were a dress that I ought to have been born to. Upon Miss 
Blessington now such a costume would look utterly incongruous.” 

St. John bursts out laughing. “A goddess in a bedgown! Diana 
of the Ephesians in a linsey petticoat! Perish the thought !” 

Esther looks mortified, and turns away. 

The cleansing of Miss Craven’s garments is a lengthy operation. 
Mrs. Brown retreats into her back kitchen, draws forward a wash- 
tub, kneels down beside it, turns up her sleeves, and with much 
splashing of hot water and lathering of soap, rubs and scrubs, rings 
out, dries, and irons the luckless gown and petticoat. 

It is latish and duskish by the time that St. John and his com- 
panion set out on their homeward way. Two or three star-flowers 
have already stolen out, and are blossoming, infinitely distant, in the 
meadows of the sky. They are not loquacious: it is the little shallow 
rivulet that brawls; the great deep river runs still. Silently they 
walk along; her little feet trip softly through the rustling grass 
beside him ; the evening wind blows her light garments against him. 
He has taken her little gloveless hand as he helps her over a stile 
(adversity has made her abject, and she no longer spurns his assist- 
ance), and now retains it, half absently. Bare palm to bare palm, 
they saunter through the rich, dim Jand. It is dusk, but not so dusk 
but that they can see their dark eyes flashing into one another: sharp, 
stinging pleasure shoots along their young, full veins. The vocabu- 
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laries of pain and of delight are so meagre, that each has to borrow 
from the: other to express its own highest height and deepest depth. 
As they pass along a lane, whose high grass banks and overgrown 
hawthorn hedges make the coming night already come, Esther’s foot 
stumbles over a stone. ‘The next moment she is in his arms, and he 
is kissing her repeatedly. 

“Esther, will you marry me?” he asks, in a passionate whisper, 
forgetting to make any graceful periphrasis to explain his meaning, 
using the plain words as they rise in his heart. 

No answer. Emotions as complicated as intense check the passage 
of her voice. Even here, on this highest pinnacle of bliss—pinnacle 
so high that she had hardly dared hope ever to climb there—the 
thought of Bob and his sae flashes before her: her own remarks 
about the senselessness about its being a custom suited 
only to savages, and her own ‘great aversion to it—recur to her with 
a stab of remorse. 

“You won't ?” cries St. John, mistaking the cause of her silence, in 
a voice in which extreme surprise and profound alarm and pain are 
mixed in equal quantities. 

Still no answer. 

“Tf you have been making a fool of me all this time, you might, at 
least, have the civility to tell me so,” he says, in a voice so sternly 
cold ‘that remorse, coyness, and all other feelings merge in womanish 
fear. 

“Don’t blame me before I deserve it,’ she says, with a faint 
smile. “I will mar——” 

She finishes her sentence on his breast. 

Perfect _— never lasts more than two seconds in this world ; 
at the end of that time St. John’s doubts return. He puts her a little 
way from him, that she may be a freer agent. “ Esther,’ he says, “I 
half believe that you said ‘yes’ out of sheer fright ; you thought I 
was going to upbraid you; and I am aware” (with a half smile) 
“ that there are few things you would on do or leave undone to avoid 

a scolding; you did not say it readily, as if you were glad of it. I 
know that you have only known me three weeks, that I am not par- 
ticularly likeable, especially by women, and that I always show to the 
worst possible advantage at home. All I beg of you is, tell me the 
truth: Do you like me, or do you not ?” 

“T do like you.” 

“Like is such a comprehensive word,” he says, with a slight, im- 
patient contracting of his straight brows. “ You like Mrs. Brown, I 
suppose, for washing your deta’ a 

“T like you bet tter than Mrs. Brown. 

“T did not doubt that,” he answers, i “probably you like 
me better than Sir Thom as, than my mother, than Const ance, perhaps ; 
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but such liking as that I would not stoop to pick off the ground. I 
must be first or nowhere. Am I first ?” 

“ No, you are not,” she answers, firmly. 

His countenance falls, as Cain’s did. 

“Tam not!” he repeats, in a constrained voice. “ Who is, then, 
may I ask?” 

“ Jack, my brother—he is, and always will be!’ 

“Bah!” cries Gerard, laughing, and looking immensely relieved. 
“ How you frightened me! I believe you did it on purpose, as you 
said to me about the brook this afternoon. After him, am I first ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ Before —— what's his name ?—the fellow that writes such a re- 
markably good hand—before Brandon ?” 

“Why do you always worry me about him ?” she exclaims, angrily, 
turning away. 

“ Why do you so strongly resent being worried about him ?” retorts 
St. John, suspiciously. 

“Tt is wearisome to hear a person always harping on one string,” 
she answers, coldly. “Believe me or not, as you choose; but please 
spare me the trouble of these repeated and useless-asseverations.” 

“T beg your pardon!” he says, his countenance clearing, and passing 
his arm round her half-shrinking, half-yielding form. “I will never 
dig him up again as long as I live. Peace to his ashes! Oh 
darling!” he continues, his voice changing to an emphatic, cager, 
impassioned key—* I have been so little used to having things go as I 
wish, that I can hardly believe it is I that am standing here. Pinch 
me, that I may be sure that 1am awake! Oh Esther! is it really 
true? Can you possibly be fond of me? So few people are! Nota 
soul in the wide world, I do believe, except my old mother. The girl 
that I told you about last night lay in my aris, and let me kiss her 
as you are doing; she kissed me back again, as you do not do; I 
looked into her eyes, and they seemed true as truth itself, and all the 
while she was /ying to me: my very touch must have been hateful to 
her, as it is to you. perhaps ?” 

“You are always referring to that—that person,’ says Esther, 
lifting great jealous eyes, and a mouth like a ripe cleft cherry, through 
the misty twilight towards him. “I perceive that Iam only a pis- 
aller after all. If you had ceased to care for her, you would have 
forgiven her long ago, and have given up measuring everybody else 
by her standard.” 

“T have forgiven her fully and freely,” he answers magnanimously, 
and standing heart to heart with a woman 
Ms aisha stor fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 


More lovely than the monarch of the sky, 
In wanton Arcthusa’s azured arms.” 
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He may afford to be magnanimous. “I not only forgive her, but 
hale down blessings on her own and her plunger’s ugly head. To be 
candid,” he ends, laughing, “I forgave her a year ago, when I met 
her at Brainton Station, grown fat, with a red nose, and a tribe of 
squinting children, who, but for the finger of Providence interposing, 
might have been mine.” 

Speaking, he lays his lips upon the blossom of her sweet red mouth ; 
but she, pricked with the sudden smart of recollected treachery, draws 
away from him. 

“Come,” she says, with a slight shiver, “let us go home. We 
shall get into dreadful disgrace as it is ; what will Sir Thomas say ?” 

“T can tell you beforehand,” says St. John, gaily; “he will say, 
with his usual charming candour, that, if we ask his opinion, we are a 
couple of fools to go gadding about to strange churches just to see 
a parcel of lighted candles and squeaking little boys and popish 
mummeries ; that, for his part, he has stuck to his parish church for 
the last fifty years, and means to do so to the end of the chapter; and 
that, if we don’t choose to conform to the rules of his house, «e.” 

“ Does he always say the same?” asks Esther, smiling. 

“Always. A long and affectionate study of his character has 
enabled me to predicate with exactness what he will say on any given 
subject, Esther.’ 

“How do you know that my name is Esther ¢” she asks, naively. 
“You have never heard any one call me so ?” 

“Do you forget the flyleaf of the Prayer-book that——- Hang it! 
I was on the point of uttering the forbidden name!” 

Smiling, he looks for an answering smile from her, but finds none. 
"3 have heard of you as Esther Craven from my youth up,” he 
continues. “ Before you came we speculated as to what ‘ Esther’ 
Craven would be like; it was only when you arrived in propridé 

persona that you rose into the dignity of ‘ Miss’ Craven.” 

“T hate being called Esther,” she says, plaintively, with eyes down- 
drooped to the lush-green grasses that bow and make obeisance 
beneath her quick feet ; “it always makes me feel asif I were in dis- 
grace. Jack never calls me Esther unless he is vexed with me. * “Call 
me Essie, please.” 

“ Essie, then !” 

“Well ?” 

“T think it right to warn you” (putting an arm of resolute posses- 
sion, bolder than ever poor Brandon’s had been, round her supple 
figure—for who is there in these grey evening fields to witness the 
embrace ?)—“T think it right to warn you that if may very possibly grow 
like Sir Thomas in time ; they tell me that I have a look of him 
already. I do not see that myself; but, even if that does come to pass, 
can you promise to like me eyen then ?” 
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“ Even then.” 

“T may very probably d—n the servants, and be upset for a whole 
evening if there are lumps in the melted butter ; I may very probably 
insist on your playing backgammon with me every evening, and 
insist, likewise, on your being invariably beaten. Can you bear even 
that ?” 

“ Even that.” 

They both laugh; but in [sther’s laugh there is a ring of bitter- 
ness, which she herself hears, and wonders that he does not. 

As they near the house, they see thin slits of crimson light through 
the dining-room shutters. Esther involuntarily quickens her pace. 

“ Why are you in such a hurry?” he asks, his eyes shining eager 
with reproachful passion in the passionless white starlight. “Who 
knows ? to-morrow we may be dead; to-day we are as gods, knowing 
good and evil. This walk has not been to you what it has to me, or 
you would be in no haste to end it.” 

“T don’t suppose it has,” she answers, half absently, with a sigh. 

He had expected an eager disclaimer, and is disappointed. 

“'There can be but one explanation of that,” he says, angrily. 

“Tf you only knew ——,” begins Esther, with an uncertain half- 
inclination to confess, though late. 

“If you are going to tell me anything disagreeable,” he says, 
quickly, putting his hand before her mouth, “stop! Tell me to-morrow, 
or the day after, but not now—not now! Let there be one day of my 
life on which I may look back and say, asGod said when He looked 
back upon His new world, ‘ Behold, it is very good !’” 

She is silent. 

“And yet, perhaps, it would be better if I knew the end of your 
sentence; if I only knew—what ?—how little you care about me ?” 

“You are mistaken,” she answers, roused into vehemence. “I love 
you so well, that I have grown hateful to myself!” and having spoken 
thus oracularly, she raises herself on tiptoe, lifts two shy burning 
lips to his, and kisses him vo! luntarily. Then, amazed at her own 
audi acity, clothed with shame as with a garment, she tears herself out 
of his arms, as in delightful surprise he catches her to his heart, and 
flies with frenzied haste into the house. 

















Che Portry of the Period. 


Mr. Marruew Arnoty, Mn. Monrzis. 


Ir may seem an ungracious, and certainly it is no pleasing, task to 
approach the poetical productions of those who have added to our 
store of mental and spiritual pleasure in other than a spirit of 
grateful appreciation. ‘To criticise what you have not paid for has 
never been esteemed an amiable course, and grace rather than cavilling 
would appear to be the fitting return for meals gratuitously provided. 
If gift-horses”are not to be looked in the mouth, surely the Pegasus 
of the Poet, the freest possible gift to all mankind, should not be 
subjected to too rigorous an inspection. Would it not be better, then, 
to be blind to the defects and shortcomings of those singers, whom we 
really feel to be such, and to confiue ourselves to an indiscriminating 
love of their beauties and an unquestioning admiration of their merits ? 
If comparisons are odious, of whom could they be more odious than of 
poet with poet ? When a woman’s loveliness is the theme of praise, 
is it not the height of ill-manners to decry her form because some 
other woman’s is more faultless, or to depreciate her face because a 
second can be named whose countenance is still more radiant? What 
companion is there more detestable than he who, when you are 
wrought to a pitch of ecstatic delight over some glorious natural 
prospect, intrudes on your enthusiasm with the untimely reminder 
that it is not so varied as such an one, or not so extensive as such 
another? Why then, instead of joining in the chorus of praise which 
surges round the really precious verse of Mr. Tennysor, or in the 
somewhat less loud but equally intense clamour of welcome which 
has greeted the muse of Mr. Swinburne, have we rebuked the ardour 
of their worshippers, and gone out of our way to protest that, though 
reasonable commendation is well bestowed upon each of them, there 
is such a thing as unreasonable commendation, and that it is being 
most recklessly lavished on what they have contributed to the litera- 
ture of their country? Why could we not be content to take them 
for what they are, and be thankful, mildly abstaining from any inquiry 
into what they are not? 

The objection is a natural one; but it is very easily answered. 
Criticism—or what is so termed—makes criticism necessary. Did 
the admirers of living poets confine themselves to a just and proper 


appreciation of their qualities, it is obvious there would be no room 
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for such protests as we have thought it our duty to make. We may 
add that just as little would there have been any temptation to make 
them. It is foolishly extravagant praise, and unweighed words of 
adulation, that compel us to interfere. It is when a crowd of un- 
judicial and injudicious people indulge in such language as has been 
well embodied by the first of the two poets whose names are at the 
head of this paper— 
“ Teiupts not the bright new age, 

Shines not its stream ? 

Look! ah what genius, 

Art, Science, wit! 

Soldiers like Cesar, 

Statesmen like Pitt! 

Sculptors like Phidias, : 

Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare— 

3eautiful souls !”’— 
that the critic who has learned to strike something like a fair balance 
between the eflorts of competing genius, waxes indignant at such 
preposterous pretensions, and prays some of these wonderful modern 
phenomena to come down a little lower. Is General Grant a soldier 
like Cesar? Is Baron Marochetti like Phidias, and are Mr. Leigh- 
ton, Mr. Millais, or Mr. Anybody else you may choose to mention 
with R.A. at the end of his name equal to Raphael? Poets like 
Shakespeare! Let us not talk of it; the thing grows too absurd. 
Yet these are the absurdities we are constantly compelled to read 
—not perhaps always distinctly asserted, but tacitly assemed—in the 
critical jargon of the period. We think it might rouse the very 
stones to mutiny. We, at least, have been no longer able to sit quiet 
under it. 

Moreover, if any apology be required, which we very much doubt, 
unless it be by those whose extravagance has provoked our protest, 
and whom our protest naturally irritates, it should be remembered 
that, over and above the attempt here made to vindicate the fame of 
really great poets dead and gone, our aim has likewise been to couple 
the poetry of to-day with the day that produces it, and, whilst assign- 
ing it its due place, to account for the fact of its being no better and 
greater than it is. Not in any spirit of depreciation, but from a sense 
of justice mingled with the analysing mind we borrow from the age 
in which we write, have we been urged to this particular investi- 
gation. 

None the less, however, as we said at starting, is the indication of 
the shortcomings of living poets, whom it would be an unmixed 
gratification only to praise, a distasteful function ; and never could it 
be more distasteful than in discoursing of the works of two such 
writers as Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. William Morris. Should 
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these pages ever meet their eye, we pray them to believe that we 
regard them and their works with extreme reverence. In the case of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold one experiences an additional repugnance to the 
undertaking we have conscientiously imposed on ourselves, because he 
himself evidently sees and feels—what is there that he does not see 
and feel ?—the force of all the objections we have to make to contem- 
porancous verse (his own included), and likewise the uncritical temper 
in which it is usually mentioned. ‘The sardonic lines we just now 
quoted show how strongly he disapproves the improper mentioning in 
the same breath of the giants of old with the pigmies of to-day; and 
those which he prefixes to the second volume of his “‘ Poems” are of 
themselves enough to demonstrate in what estimation he holds the 
poetry, either actual or possible, of such an age as that in which it is 
his lot to live: 
“Though the Muse be gone away, 

Though she move not earth to-day, 

Souls, erewhile who caught her word, 

Ah! still harp on what they heard.” 


He cannot bring himself to refrain from song, but he owns in his 
inmost heart that there is that without him, if not within him, which 
will prevent it from being such as was possible before the Muse had 
gone away. Again and again he recurs to this painful—this over- 
whelmingly sad conviction. In some of the most exquisite and 
pathetic lines he ever wrote, “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” 
it is not only faiths that are dead and gone, but the paralysis which 
smites the lyre in the interval between their disappearance and some 
hoped-for palingenesis, that move him to this mournful strain : 


“Wandering between two worlds, one dead. 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 
I come to shed them at their side. 

SS a * * * * x 
There yet, perhaps, may dawn an age. 
More fortunate alas! than we, 

Which without hardness will be sage, 
And gay without frivolity. 

Sons of the world, oh haste those years, 
But till they rise allow our tears !” 


He goes about the world, oppressed with the sense not only of the 
unjoyous, but of the unspiritual character of the times in which he 


has been given his brief span of life. Even when Empedocles is the 
supposed spokesman, it is still Mr. Arnold that speaks through him : 


“ And yet what days were those, Parmenides! 
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Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were closed and dead to us, 
But we received the shock of mighty thougbts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy. 

% * % % * % % 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural joy.” 

Mark the distinction he draws between being Thought’s slaves and 
“receiving the shock of thought,”—a distinction recalling Words- 
worth’s “ Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired,” quoted by us 
when protesting against Mr. Browning’s deep thoughts being con- 
sidered poetry—and a distinction which, moreover, eminently corrobo- 
rates the position we have persistently maintained, whilst insisting on the 
specific nature of poetical genius. Burning to bring back such days, 
and to be no longer Thought’s slave, Mr. Arnold confesses, with sad 
reiteration, the vanity of his desires. No amount of knowledge, no 
profundity of research, will give him the poet’s strong, free, spontane- 
ously soaring pinion. Indeed, they help only to weigh him down to 
the ground: 








“ Deeply the poet feels! but he 
Breathes, when he will, immortal air, 
Where Orpheus and where Homer are. 
In the day’s life, whose iron round 
Hems us all in, he is not bound; 

He escapes thence, but we abide. 
Not deep the poet sees, but wide !” 


Here again we meet with a striking confirmation of the contrast 
we have pointed out between deep thoughts and lofty thought—a 
contrast which, it is plain, haunts Mr. Arnold, and the consciousness 
of which is to him the explanation of his own comparative powerlessness, 
and of that of his poetical contemporaries. They are all hemmed in 
and cannot escape. They abide, and cannot mount to breathe the 
immortal air where Orpheus and where Homer are. The age, not 
great, but big and exacting, forbids them to get beyond its influences ; 
and its most imperative influences are those which fasten men down, 
not those which lend them buoyancy. And what is worst and most 
grievous of all is that all the poet’s efforts to baffle them are bootless : 

“ And long we try in vain to speak and act 

Our bidden self, and what we say and do 

Is eloquent, is well—but "tis not true! 
And then we will no more be rack’d 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power. 
Ah yes, and they benumb us at their cail.” 


Enormous is the power of the age over us; but it is “ stupefying,” 


oD 


and Mr, Arnold feels that it has, in a sense, benumbed him far more 
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than it has benumbed all save the chosen few whom he resembles. 
In order not to be so affected by it, one must remain aloof from it. 
Yet with what result? Let Mr. Arnold himself answer in his 
“Stanzas in Memory of Obermann.” After a laconic and somewhat 
unsatisfactory reference to Wordsworth as one of the only two spirits 
besides Obermann who have seen “their way in this our troubled 
day,” he goes on to acknowledge— 
“ But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ker 
From half of human fate ”— 


and to explain that if his spirit was freer from mists, and much clearer 
than ours, it was because— 


. though his manhood bore the blast 
Of a tremendous time, 
Yet in a tranquil world was passed 
His tenderer, youthful prime.” 


To us tranquillity and a tremendous time have both been denied ; 
and we cannot avert our ken from what is now to be seen, even if we 
would : 

“ But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe.” 


It is ever with him the same complaint. The tree of knowledge 
of which we have been forced to partake, is no more the tree of song 
than it is the tree of life. We know all—or we think we do—but all 
that we can effect with our knowledge is to sigh under the burden of 
it. The age is sick with a surfeit of analysis, and Mr. Arnold is sick 
along with it. Not content with half, we have grasped the whole ; 
and, having got it, we have only proved the truth of the old admo- 
nition, that the half is often more than the whole. We should like 
to throw it away, but we cannot; so we keep harping on our disap- 
pointment. When Chaucer wrote, and even when Spenser, then 
could men “still enjoy ;’ came the times of Shakespeare and Milton, 


and they could act—not with paralysing infirmity of purpose—not 
with benumbing doubts, firstly, as to whether they ought to act at all, 
and, secondly, whether the way in which they were acting was the 
right way—but with a grand, confident, powerful conviction that 
there was a particular work to do, and they were the particular men 
sent to doit. In such an age the poet caught the infectious certainty 
and direct energy of his time, and, deterred by no scruples of his own, 
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and no dread—indeed, no consciousness—of adverse influences, flung 
the whole of himself, brain, heart, soul, and passion, into his mo- 
mentous work. ‘Two hundred years were to pass away before any 
other such epoch was to arrive. The close of the eighteenth and the 
opening years of the nineteenth century made a period marked by a 
fervour to which the world had long been a stranger ; but the fervour 
was new, and all its own. It was the fervour of the iconoclast blent 
with that of the architect. Never was there an age so bent on de- 
struction ; but it destroyed in the burning faith that it could build 
again, and build better. Politics, constitutions, social ties, humanity 
itself, were to be reconstructed and reorganised. The old gods were 
to be dethroned, but new ones, and new ones that should reign for 
ever, were to take their place. Some singers caught more the destroy- 
ing tone, some more the constructive one; but even in the misan- 
thropical splendours of Byron’s tremendous strains there is hope, and 
even with the sanguine mysticism of Shelley’s beatific song there 
blends the anger of divine rage that the old rubbish is not sufficiently 
quickly carted away, and the rough places made smooth. But none 
of them hesitated: they were strong and swift, for they were sure ; 
the native hue of resolution was not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. In Washington Irving’s “Tales of the Alhambra,” there 
is a story of a treasure which none could find, though everybody knew 
it to be there, until at last a happy youth hit upon the exact spot 
whither the two eyes of a marble statue converged ; then the secret 
was unfolded, and the treasure discovered. So is it with the inward 
eyes of men: their gaze must converge; they must look in one and 
the same direction, or they point to nothing. In what direction is 
our modern gaze turned? In two directions, and in each infirmly. 
One eye glances towards the past, with a feeling partly of love, but 
still more of dread lest we should have broken with its wisdom ; while 
the other, with an earnest timidity, strains to find light in the dimness 
of the future, and ever and anon closes utterly from weariness and 
despair. We can no longer believe in Olympus; and the Pagan 
theogony and theology, in spite of Mr. Swinburne, are dead for ever- 
more ; whilst, as far as that portion of humanity is concerned from 
which original poetry can ever be hoped for, Christianity in any 
sincere sense is virtually just as extinct. To use Mr. Tennyson’s 
words, the most open and sensitive minds now amongst us 


“ce 


. sit apart, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


We have emptied the heavens and the earth of everything but man 
and the indefinite unknowable, and stand very properly tolerant in 
the vacant space we have created. We have made a mental solitude, 
and call it peace. We mean no reproaches: we are simply stating 
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facts. It is not our fault perhaps, but it is woefully our misfortune. 
Every thoughtful man and woman feels it; the age feels it ; the poet 
feelsit. He, more than any other, is unable to mistake thedead past for 
the living present; he, more than any other, is unable to mistake 
what have now proved to be mirages and phantoms for new births 
and solid promises of the future. “ For what availed it,” asks Mr. 
Arnold, in the poem from which we have once before quoted : 


“Por what availed it, all the noise 
And outery of the former men ?— 
" 3 . . . . 
Say, haye their sons obtained more joys ” 
Say, is life lighter now than then ?” 


We have been in the Land of Promise which the fervour of our im- 
mediate sires pointed out, and fancied they had bequeathed us, and we 
have found it, some worse, none better, than the desert they bewailed. 
So, though we inherit the ruins they made, we have no fresh shelter 
for our heads ; past and future alike fail us, 


* For both were faiths, and both are gone.” 


Gone with them, too, says Mr. Arnold, is “the nobleness of grief,” 
and he begs that the “fret” may not be left now that the nobleness 
is taken away. He is almost ashamed of himself for singing at all. 
“The best are silent now,” he says : 


“ Achilles ponders in his tent ; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come. 
They have the grief man had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more. 
Our fathers watered with their tears 
This sea of time whereon we sail; 
Their voices were in all men’s ears 
Who passed within their puissant hail. 
Still the same ocean round us raves, 
But we stand mute and watch the waves.” 


What wonder, then, that in moments when they cannot be quite 
mute, nor yet content themselves with bemoaning their impotence, 
Mr. Arnold, and others like him, should reproduce the literature of 
the past, and, as he says, now that “the Muse be gone away,” try to 
“harp on what they heard”? In a sonnet to a friend, beginning, 
“Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind?” he answers, 
Homer and Epictetus: 

* But be his 
My special thanks 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole : 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and its child.” 
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What must be the mental and spiritual condition of an age, when 
one of its poets turns away from it to seek his comfort and inspiration 
in the writings of Sophocles? That a student should do so, that a 
philosopher should do so, that a cynic should do so, were intelligible 
enough; buta poet! The Muse must, indeed, have fallen upon evil 
days, and evil tongues, before this could be; and that she has done 
so, is the explanation of the Poetry of the Pericd. We have seen how 
Mr. Swinburne too, when flying from the sensuous atmosphere of 
erotic lyricism, can find no refuge but in the “mellow glory of the 
Attic stage ;” and the “something Greek about” Mr. Tennyson's 
idyllic manner, has been repeatedly noticed, even to the extent of some 
of the recent translators of Homer having founded their style upon 
it. We shall see directly how far the same remark is applicable to 
Mr. Morris; but Mr. Arnold saves us from all further necessity of 
investigation, by his “ special thanks,” and by the obvious echoes of 
those “who prop his mind,” in three of his longest works : “ Empe- 
docles on Etna,” “ Sohrab and Rustum,” and “ Balder Dead,” and in 
several shorter pieces. A very few examples will suffice to illustrate 
our meaning : 


“ But as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighbouring mountain of milk snow; 
Winding so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 
Choked by the air, and scarce can they themselves 
Slake their parch’d throats with sugared mulberries— 
In single file they move, and stop their breath, 
For fear they should dislodge the o’erhayging snow — 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear.” 

Sohrab and Rustunr. 


‘And as a stork, which idle boys have trapp’d 
And tied him in a yard, at autumn sees 
Flocks of his kind pass flying o’er his head 
To warmer lands, and coasts that keep the sun— 
He strains to join their flight, and from his shed 
Follows them with a long complaining ery— 
So Hermon gazed and yearn’d to join his kin.” 
Baldev Dead. 


“But an awful pleasure bland 
Spreading o’er the Thunderer’s face, 
When the sound climbs near his seat, 
The Olympian council sees ! 

As he lets his lax right hand, 
Which the lightnings doth embrace, 
Sink upon his mighty knees. 
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And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony, 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck. 
Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet.” 
Empedocles on Etna. 


Why need we point out what these passages sufficiently indicate for 
themselves ?—that they are the echo of an echo, written less by the 
Poet than by the Professor of Poetry; that the writer’s mind is lean- 
ing upon props, and that here he is not himself? This may be the 
verse of the period, but we can scarcely call it the poetry of the 
period ; it is too academical for that. It is the result and expression 
of culture, not of impulse. What Mr. Arnold is really like when his 
impulses master him, we have seen. “ Your creeds are dead,” he 
cries : 

“Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too! 
Where tarries He, the Power who said, 
See, I make all things new ? 
= the past is out of date, 
The future not yet born; 
And who can be alone elate 
While the world lies fcrlorn ?” 


It is in vain and idly that he ascends the “blanched summit bare of 
Malatrait,” there to conclude with an ephemeral effort at being 
sanguine : 

“ Without a sound, 
Across the glimmering lake, 
High in the Valais depth profound 
I saw the morning break.” 


Such a conclusion is just as hollow, unsatisfactory, and—we speak 
objectively—as insincere, as the solution, which is no solution, given 
by Mr. Tennyson in “The Two Voices,” when 


“The sweet church-bells began to peal.” 


Unhappily, sweet church-bells are no longer any answer to a sad 
but edifying scepticism that is the martyr of its own candour; and Mr. 
Arnold proves tous over and over again that he has seen no morning 
break, and that only those now see it who, like Wordsworth, 

“, . . . avert their ken 
From half of human fate.” 

In his unrest he gazes at the star-sown vault of heaven, and he gets 
for answer : 

“ Would’st thou be as these are? Live as they! 
Unafirighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see.” 
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But how soon is it before he hears another voice, saying : 
“Calm ’s not life’s crown, though calm is well!” 


What then is it? Mr. Arnold cannot tell us. Neither can the 
age in which he lives. | Homer knew what it was: it was fighting, 
loving, and singing. Epictetus knew what it was: it was renuncia- 
tion. Christ knew what it was: it was to leave all things and follow 
Him. Shakespeare knew what it was: it was, as with the singer of 
sweet Colonus and its child, to see life steadily, and see it whole. 
Byron knew what it was: it was to exhaust and then abuse it. But 
we? But Mr. Arnold? 


‘Ah! two desires toss about 
The poets’ feverish blood! 
One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude.” 


No doubt they do in these days; but the days have been when they 
did not, and when one, and only one, feverish commanding desire, 
whatever it might happen to be, stirred the poets’ blood and ruled it. 
Otherwise we should have inherited no greater poetry than now, alas ! 
we can ourselves produce. Great ages, productive of great things, 
whatever else may characterise them, have always this one salient 
characteristic—that they have made up their minds. We have not 
made up ours, and we cannot make them up. Two desires toss us about, 
as they toss about our poet. The old injunction to steer the middle 
course is of no avail here. Mr. Tennyson has steered it, and we have 
as a consequence his golden mediocrity. Mr. Arnold has never been 
able to subdue himself to this pitch; and so, whilst Mr. Tennyson’s 
verse is the resultant of the many social and. spiritual forces of the 
time, Mr. Arnold’s is fraught with the visible forces themselves, now 
in its lines expressing one, now another. Anon he makes an effort 
to submit : 

“Be not too proud. 

Thy native world stirs at thy fret unknown, 

Yet there thy secret lies! 
Out of this stuff, these forces, thou art grown. 
And proud self-severance from them were disease. 
O scan thy native world with pious eyes! 
High as thy life be risen, ’tis from these ; 

And these, too, rise.” 


But this mood of humble optimism is ephemeral. He chafes at 
“this stuff,” and owns the disease of a yearning for proud self- 
severance : 


«The glow .... the thrill of life, 
Where, where do these abound ?— 
Not in the world, not in the strife 
Of men, shall they be found. 
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He who hath watch’d, not shared, the strife. 
Knows how the day has gone; 

He only lives with the world’s life 

Who has renounced his own.” 


This last assertion can be accepted only with a most important and 
pregnant qualification. There is no necessity for a man with high and 
noble aspirations to renounce his own life in order to live with the 
world’s, if the aspirations of the world «at the same time likewise 
happen to be high and noble. Granted a great age, and a man capable 
of being great in the direction in which the greatness of the age itself 
tends, what need of renunciation of one’s life then? The age and the 
man will be one. No two desires will toss either about. They 
will pull strongly, and pull together. ven this age produces men to 
whom, not as men, indeed, but under some other connotation, the 
epithet “great” may be applied. It produces great speculators, great 
contractors, great millionaires, great manipulators and mountebanks. 
But poets! Alas! none of these. Howcan it? It cannot give what 
it has not got; and it has not got the divine aflatus. To live with it, 
the man who has must indeed renounce his own life; and his own 
individual possession of the divine afjlatus helps him not—save to 
gasp and to fintter. Ife can do little or nothing, unless the age assists 
him. He might as well think to fly in vacuum, swim without water, 
or breathe without air. Mr. Arnold has tried, and feels that he has 
done that little or nothing—that he has failed; that he had better 
have remained pondering, like Achilles in his tent; that the wisest 
course would have been to keep silent: 





** Silent—the best are silent now!” 


Turn we to the singer of, perhaps, the most unvarying sweetness 
and sustained tenderness of soul that ever caressed the chords of the 
lyre. Whom can we mean, if not Mr. William Morris, the author of 
** The Life and Death of Jason,” and “ The Earthly Paradise” ? Even 
the critic, accustomed to grasp frail things firmly, almost shrinks from 
handling these exquisite poems with any but the lightest touch, and 
in turning them to the light, is fain to finger them as one does some 
beautiful fragile vase, the fruit of all that is at once simple and subtle 
in human love and ingenuity. Under a blossoming thorn, stretched 
’neath some umbrageous beech, or sheltered from the glare of noon by 
some fern-crested Devonshire cliff, with lazy summer sea-waves break- 
ing at one’s feet—such were the fitting hour and mood in which— 
criticism all forgot—to drink in the honeyed rhythm of this melodious 
storier. Such has been our happy lot; and we lay before this giver 
of dainty things thanks which even the absence of all personal fami- 
liarity cannot restrain from being expressed affectionately. But if we 
are to persist in our task—if we are really to understand the “Poctry 
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of the Period,” we must needs lay aside for awhile the delicacy of 
mere gratitude, and attempt some more genuine estimate of Mr. 
Morris’s poems than is implied in the fervent acknowledgment of their 
winsome beauty. Delightful as a writer standing by himself and 
on his own merits, he is invaluable to us when considered along with 
the other writers whose precise station and significance in poetical 
literature we have striven to discover: invaluable wh:n we apply to 
him the test already applied to them, and inquire how comes it that 
his muse is such as she is, and no other and no greater ? 

For in Mr. Morris is plain and obvious what in Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. Arnold has to be made so by some little examina- 
tion, unravelling, and exegesis on the part of the critic. They halt 
infirmly and irresolutely between two currents, two influences, two 
themes. Mr. Morris’s poetical allegiance is undivided. Now lured 
to sing of the Golden Year, now of Ginone—now fancying, as in 
Aylmer’s Field, that a poem of value can be constructed out of the 
tritest and most threadbare of modern incidents, and row flying back 
across the centuries in the hope that King Arthur and his Knights 
may yield more enduring material for the texture of his strains—the 
Laureate has alternately courted the past and the future, without ever 
once being able to satisfy our, and, we presume, his own, ineradicable 
longings for a great contemporaneous poem. In Mr. Swinburne, 
endowed as he is with more fire and less skill, the results of these con- 
flicting influences are far more apparent, and he is in turns coldly 
classical and effusively and erotically modern—modern, as of to-day. 
When we pass to Mr. Arnold, we find him not only likewise a prey to 
this inevitable distraction—this sundering of the poct’s soul in twain, 
this irreconcileable combat for it between the past and the future, 
because the present is not strong enough to hold it against the claims 
of either; but we see him conscious of the raging struggle of which 
he is the subject and the victim, and conscious whence is derived his 
impotence, and that of his peers, to wreak full undivided self on song, 
and produce a great poet linked for all time with a great period. In 
his own words, he 


* Wanders between two worlds: one dead. 
The other powerless to be born.” 


Now, in Mr. Morris we have nothing of this. He too, like Mr. 
Arnold, has taken the measure of the age in which, whatever he will 
do this side the “ cold straight house,” must be done ; buat, unlike Mr. 
Arnold, he has cut himself off from all its active influences, com- 
pounded of disgust, sanguineness, impatience, and despondency, and has 
surrendered himself wholly to the retrospective tendency of his time, 
which, when taken by itself, is the most pathetic and poetical pro- 
clivity of which the time is capable. He ignores the present, and his 
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eyelids close with a quiet sadness if you bid him explore the future. 
He has no power, he says, to sing of heaven or hell. He cannot 
make quick-coming death a little thing; neither for his words shall 
we forget our tears. His verses have no power, he candidly confesses, 
to bear the heavy trouble and bewildering care that weigh down the 
earners of bread. All he can do is to sing of names remembered, 
which, precisely because they are not living, can ne’er be dead. He 
finds no life in anything living, in anything around and about him ; 
and he feels no impulse to strive vainly to vitalise them: 


* Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day.” 


The realities of the latter half of the nineteenth century suggest 
nothing to him save the averting of his gaze. They are crooked ; 
who shall set them straight? Yor his part, he will not even try. He 
knows that effort would be vain; and he warns us not 


“To hope again, for aught that I can say.” 


He feels that he has wings, but all he can do with them is to beat 
against the ivory gate. He sings only for those who, like himself, 
have given up the age, its boasted spirit, its vaunted progress, its 
infinite vulgar nothings, and have taken refuge in the sleepy region. 
Not only conscious of, but vitally imbued with, the truth of Mr. Arnold’s 
words, when applied to such a period as this, that 
* He only lives with the world’s life 
Who has renounced his own” — 
Mr. Morris refuses to renounce the latter, and throws over all the 
sights, sounds, and struggles of the former, such as they are, to quote 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, “ in these last days, the dregs of Time.” Having 
done so, he invites us to 
* Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston-stroke. 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town,” 


and to forgive him that he cannot ease the burden of our fears, but 
can only strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss in the golden haze of 
an irrevocable past. Again and again he repeats what it is he can 
and what it is he cannot do: 
~ Yet as their words are no more known aright 
Through lapse of many ages, and no man 
Can any more across the waters wan 
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Behold those singing women of the sea— 

Once more I pray you all to pardon me, 

If with my feeble voice and harsh I sing, 

From what dim memories may chance to cling 
About men’s hearts, of lovely things once sung 
Beside the sea, while yet the world was young.” 


A certain comparative feebleness there may be in his voice—must 
be, indeed, in any voice that is laden with the suppressed sobs of back- 
looking regret, as contrasted with one firmly charged with present 
messages or confident presages of a grand approaching future; but 
harshness is there none, here or ever, in the strains of this dulcet client 
of Apollo. But whether feeble or harsh, or whatever to men’s ears it 
may fairly seem, his muse refuses to wander from the sleepy region : 


“ Alas! what profit now to tell 
The long unwearied lives of men 
Of past days—threescore years and ten, 
Unbent, unwrinkled, beautiful, 
Regarding not death’s flower-crowned skull, 
But with some damsel intertwined 
In such love as leaves hope behind! 
Alas! the vanished days of bliss. 
Will no god send some dream of this, 
That we may know what it has been >” 


For all the unprofitable nature of reverting to these vanished days, 
he never quits them. But he is conscious all the while that it is a 
strange thing for a poet, a maker, a seer, to turn his back on his own 
time in order to dwell, through memory, in “that flowery land, fair 
beyond words,” his love for which, he declares, no scorn of man can kill : 

“ Thence I brought away 
Some blossoms that before my footsteps lay, 
Not plucked by me, not over-fresh or bright ; 
Yet since they minded me of that delight, 
Within the pages of this book I laid 
Their tender petals, there in peace to fade. 
Dry are they now, and void of all their scent 
And lovely colour; yet what once was meant 
By these dull stains, some men may yet descry, 
As dead upon the quivering leaves they lie.” 


What beautiful humility in the metaphor! Yet, we are constrained 
to add, what truth! What delicate loveliness, what rich hues, what 
lingering fragrance even, in the tales of “The Earthly Paradise,” 
and in the rhymed story of “The Lifeand Death of Jason”! But, 
for all that, the delicacy, the colour, the scent, are as of pressed 
flowers, “not plucked by me.” How far short, then, of not being 
plucked at all, but still bright, dew-sprinkled, odorous, and blossoming 


“In lovely meadows of the ranging land, 
Wherein erewhile I had the luck to stand !” 
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Mr. Morris knows this, and says it. Still, be they what they may, 


these dry petals of a bygone world are better than any grown by a 
present world, that knows only 


“ Consuming love, 
Mother of hate, or envy cold, 
Or rage for fame, or thirst for gol, 
Or longing for the ways untried, 
That, ravening and unsatisfied, 
Draws shortened lives of men to hell.” 


Therefore it is that he chooses his part, and his songs are all of 
“ Vain imaginings, 


And memories vague of half-forgotten things, 
Not true or false, but sweet to think upon.” 


If we turn from the details of “ The Earthly Paradise,” and regard 
it in its entirety, we meet with the most remarkable confirmation of 
the view we are taking, and the view it is impossible not to take—for, 
just as in Mr. Browning’s and Mr. Arnold’s cases, it is the author's 
own—of the scope and limits of his genius. For what is the story, 
the “argument” of the “Earthly Paradise”? Certain “gentlemen 
and mariners of Norway, having considered all that they had heard of 
the Earthly Paradise, set sail to find it,’ and after many troubles and 
sore disappointments, come to a ‘‘ peaceful and delicious land,” where 
they are tended and carried into a city whose denizens are “ seed of the 
Tonian race,” where there are “* pillared council-houses” and “ images 
of gold”: 

“Gods of the nations, who dwelt anciently 
About the borders of the Grecian sea.” 


We cannot say whether Mr. Morris consciously intended by this 
outline, and the way in which he fills it up, to typify the yearning 
shared by him with the age for some immortal poetry, art-production, 
his own, and its utter failure to find them, and their joint discovery in 
the poetry and art of the nations who dwelt about the borders of the 
Grecian sea, of their greatest and, indeed, their only refuge; or 
whether thie be a light ‘flung, as has so often before been the case, 
from the poet’s page, without the poet being aware that he had set it 
there. The point, however, is immaterial, ‘dee the similitude, when 
once pointed out, is too obvious to be missed. We need not repeat 
what we have said already of the Greek turn of much of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s work; of Mr. Swinburne’s entire enslavement, in the non- lyrical 
portions of his writings, to the Athenian dramatists; to Mr. Arnold’s 
hankering after the Muse that has gone away ; to the something astir 
which drives one Prime Minister to translate Homer, and another to iH) 
publish volumes about the Homeric poems and theology, and which 1 
has, moreover, urged so many living men of letters to “do” 
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tions of the bards of Hellas. The facts are too notorious to require 
more detailed indication. Like Mr. Morris’s “ gentlemen and mariners 
of Norway,” now that we see 
*«. . , . the land so scanty and so bare, 
And all the hard things men contend with there, 


A little and unworthy land it seems, 
And worthier seems the ancient faith of praise.” 


We have missed what we really wanted; we have not found for 
ourselves immortal verse in some hitherto unexplored region ; but we 
are well content, or at least resigned, to find ourselves 


« |... once more within a quiet land, 
The remnant of that once aspiring band, 
With all hopes fallen away, but such as light 
The sons of men to that unfailing night, 
That death they needs must look on face to face.” 


Who does not feel how strangely applicable, too, are the following 
lines to those who have turned from the unfruitful turmoil of the time 
to the calm study of the serene products of better days ? 


Yet though the time with no bright deeds was rife, 
Though no fulfilled desire now made them glad, 
They were not quite unhappy: rest they had, 

And with their hope their fear had passed away. 
* % * * * x 


In such St. Luke’s short summer lived these men, 
Nearing the goal of threescore years and ten! 
The elders of the town their comrades were, 

And they to them were waxen now as dear 

As ancient men to ancient men can be.” 

So is it with Mr. Morris. So is it with Mr. Arnold. So is it with 
the age, or that in if and us which is alive to poetical impulse and 
dominion. The elders have waxen dear to us because we are ourselves 
ancient men, in all that concerns the soul, “with all hopes fallen 
away.” The spiritual side of us can find nothing akin, nothing to 
assimilate, in “six counties overhung with smoke,” in “ the spreading 
of the hideous town,” and all the mean vulgar passions which material 
civilisation calls into supreme play: 





* Among strange folk they now sat quietly, 
As though that tale had nought with them to do. 
* * * * * BS * 
Yet, since a little life at least was left, 
They were not yet of every joy bereft, 
For long ago was past the agony, 
Midst which they found that they, indeed, must die 
And now well-nigh as much their pain was past, 
As though death’s veil already had been cast 
Over their heads—so, midst some little mirth, 
They watched the dark night hide the gloomy earth.” 


EE ce 
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Could there be a more accurate picture of the real “ gentlemen and 
mariners” among ourselves? They have nursed a beautiful dream ; 
they have passed through a series of disillusions; and now among 
strange folk, among the records and regrets associated with the past, 
they sit quietly 

“ Watching the dark night hide the gloomy earth.” 


But how can great poetry spring from such a mood or attitude as 
that ? Impossible—for ever impossible! Great poetry is the growth 
of confident creed and fervent or settled passion combined. Great 
anything cannot be made out of beautiful regrets. What can be 
made out of them Mr. Morris has made’; and we are inclined to 
think that his, after all, is the most valuable, as it is certainly the 
most definite, contribution to the Poetry of the Period. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his latest publication, “The Queen of the Air,” speaks of Mr. 
Morris’s poems as not quite so beautiful as those of Keats, but dis- 
playing a far more powerful grasp of subject. We think the criticism 
is sound ; certainly the latter part of it is. Mr. Morris’s grasp is 
complete—far more so, at least, than that of any other living poet. 
But that arises entirely from his freedom from that distraction on 
which we have dilated, and to which all the rest of them are subject. 
Mr. Morris has given the go-by to his age, and he has done wisely. 
But in doing so not only has he not produced great poetry—he has 
evaded the very conditions on which alone the production of great 
poetry is possible. Even in co-operation with an age—as the pre- 
sent one, for instance—it may be impossible to develope it ; but with- 
out that co-operation all hope of such is bootless and vain. Exquisitely 
soothing strains, as of some sweet AXolian harp, may be borne about 
by the winds that have gently vexed some patient, passive soul ; but 
they have nothing in common with the stirring notes swept by a 
living hand from the chords of a fresh-strung instrument. These are 
not for our day. The sweet sadness of things and inevitable death 
are the constant burden of Mr. Morris’s strains, and he chants them 
with a childlike simplicity that, amid abominable literary affectation 
and artificialities, has largely helped to deepen the cordiality with 
which hundreds of the weary have welcomed him. But when we had 
said all—and it might be much—of his precious contributions to the 
poetical literature of the time, we should, in justice, still have to 
estimate how far they were from being great; and less averse from 
saying it because he himself has said it in all sincerity, we should be 
compelled to pronounce him, not a great poet, not a mighty maker, 
not a sublime seer, but at most and at best— 


“The idle singer of an empty day ;” 


the wisely unresisting victim of a rude irreversible current; the serene 
martyr of a mean and melancholy time. 
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A Romance of Florence. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Tue historian Migliori, writing in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, enumerates twenty-three different visitations of pestilence in 
Florence, of which the earliest recorded occurred in 1325, and the 
last in 1630. That of the year 1400 is the eighth in Migliori’s 
catalogue. It was not so great or terrible an infliction as that of 1338, 
which is well known as the plague described by Boccaccio; but the 
mortality was very large, and the depopulation of the city considerable. 

In the midst of this time of trouble and sickness died Ginevra Ago- 
lanti, nata Almieri. She had been married to Francesco Agolanti 
only four years, and she was still in the prime and the pride of her 
remarkable beauty. She was, we are assured, the most beautiful 
woman of her time in Florence. Her marriage with Francesco 
Agolanti, however, had been by no means a happy one-—for the very 
sufficient reason that, when forced by her father into a marriage with 
him, her affections had already been bestowed upon another. Ginevra 
loved and was loved by Antonio Rondinelli, an ancestor of one of the 
historians, who has preserved the record of Ginevra’s story. But the 
love of Antonio Rondinelli and Ginevra Almiecri was as hopeless a 
passion as that which existed between Romeo and Juliet, and for the 
same reason. Of course, in those medieval Italian cities—in which the 
society was always divided into two at least, if not more, factions, be- 
tween whom an internecine feud and hatred raged—such difficulties, 
issuing in more or less tragic catastrophes, were always occurring. 
Far too blind to recognise party badges, Don Cupid was continually 
ignoring the differences and incompatibilities that separated Guelphs 
from Ghibellines, Montacuti from Capuleti, Bianchi from Neri, Pan- 
ciatichi from Cancellieri, and often even those existing between 
patricians and plebeians. 

Between the Almieri and the Rondinelli there could be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. Not only were the two families 
opposed in the burning politics of the day, but the Almieri were a 
house of old patrician stock, while Rondinelli was the descendant of 
one of those plebeians who had led the populace against the magnates 
in 1343! Better might a daughter of the Almieri love one of her 
father’s serving-men than fix her affections on a Rondinelli! But in 
that time and clime, the papas of marriageable daughters were wont 
to make very short work of any such erratic fancies. Each free 
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citizen, who was ready at any moment to upset the whole order of 
society for the securing of political liberty, was a thoroughly despotic 
master of his own household. And so Ginevra was summarily bidden 
to accept Francesco Agolanti as her husband ; and she never dreamed 
of refusing to do so! 

We do not hear any word, of any sort, which could lead to the belief 
that Ginevra was otherwise than a blameless wife. Those who are 
familiar with the records of Florentine society as it existed under the 
principality of the Medici, may be inclined either to doubt the existence 
of such virtue under such circumstances, or, at least, to credit Ginevra 
with the possession of a very rare and matchless standard of female 
duty. But it must be remembered that the manners and morals of the 
republic, in such respects, were not as the manners and morals of 
Florence under the Medici. The “magnificent” Lorenzo had not 
done his work upon Florentine society in the days when duty separated 
Ginevra Almieri from Antonio Rondinelli. And the unloving wife 
remained prudently and dutifully at home, within the dark and gloomy 
walls of her husband’s house, in the Corso degli Adimari, a narrow lane 
between high prison-like buildings, which, up to the year 1840, or 
thereabouts, occupied the upper part of the now well-known and 
modernized Via Calzainoli. 

So much it was in her power todo! But at the end of four years 
she seemed to be able to bear so sunless, so cheerless, so hopeless a 
life no longer. She fell into a state of languor from which nothing 
could rouse her: and then the flickering lamp of her life burning 
lower and lower, she fell asleep ! 

It was a very suspicious thing in those days to fall ill, and a still 
more suspicious thing to die! The first thought of the surviving 
relatives of any one unkind enough to die in the midst of them, was 
to get rid of the body as soon as possible. Short time was allowed for 
religious rites, and small thought was given to ceremony of any kind! 
Well, if prompt burial could be attained! The poor could not always 
attain it. They were obliged to content themselves with throwing 
their dead into the public streets, to be picked up by the dead carts of 
the company of the Misericordia as soon as they could be attended to. 
But a lady of the house of Agolanti could command interment as 
prompt as the fears of her bereaved husband could desire. And 
Ginevra was wrapped in a shroud, and hurried away to the sepulchre 
which has been described above, within a few hours after closing her 
eyes. 

Ginevra, however, was not dead, nor had she been in anywise 
stricken by the pestilence. It had been simply acase of suspended 
animation, from which the unfortunate young wife awoke a few hours 
after she had been consigned to the vault of the Agolanti. Happy 
that it was a vault, and not a grave! Happy that in that time of 
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panic and of death, no thought of a coffin had been allowed to inter- 
fere with the promptness of the interment! The tomb, hastily opened 
by means of the round stone opening on the sicps of the cathedral 
which formed its means of access, had received the body swathed in a 
shroud, and had been as hastily closed. Ginevra waked from her 
trance to find herself in darkness in a cold damp air, and bound! She 
called aloud in the utter stillness, and the strange dull echo from the 
vaults—the sole result of her cries—startled her with a horrible sus- 
picion of the truth! Perhaps she felt that those who had laid her 
‘there in such haste, had been only too glad of any colourable excuse 
for making all speed to do so! 

For awhile the horror of her position overcame her, and she sank 
back, almost returning to a state of unconsciousness, and almost 
content todoso! At two-and-twenty, however, the instinctive love 
of life speaks strongly, and it forbade Ginevra to yield without a 
struggle to her fate. 

After some efforts she succeeded, we are told, in liberating her 
hands from the swathing bands that confined them; and that having 
been accomplished, had then less difficulty in liberating her feet from 
their ligatures. And then the dreadful suspicion that had flashed upon 
her mind became a certainty. She felt the damp cold sunless ground ; 
she was conscious of the heavy and foul odour of death; her hands 
encountered dreadful objects, the nature of which imagination but too 
readily suggested. 

And all was utter—utter darkness! 

Nor had she any means of guessing the locality of her prison- 
house. For four short years only a wife, it had never chanced that 
she had been made acquainted with the burying-place of the family 
of which she had become a member. Some patrician families buried in 
one church, and some in another. In most cases the vaults beneath the 
pavements of the churches were closed by enormous flagstones, shut 
down by masonry, and as much beyond her power to move them as it 
would have been to lift the Duomo! Ginevra had many a day tripped 
lightly over those huge stones, sculptured mostly with the arms of the 
family whose dead reposed below. And her heart sunk dead within 
her as she thought of the utter hopelessness of escaping from a prison 
so closed. 

Again, again, and again she raised her voice to its utmost power, 
and strained her ear in the clinging hope of catching some answering 
sound. But all was dead, dead silence—silence as intense as the 
intensity of the dreadful darkness. 

Some three hours, as it was calculated afterwards, she must have 
passed amid the horror of that dreadful place, and the agonies of 
gathering despair. Hideous nameless terrors—dread of what might 
meet her touch if she moved from the spot on which her body had 
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been laid, or attempted with groping hands and step to explore the 
limits of her prison-house, prevented her from changing her place. 
And she had sunk down on the earth again almost maddened by the 
horrors of her position and the prospect of the dreadful death before 
her, when suddenly she almost fancied that she saw a gleam of light. 
It was very faint and fitful, sometimes a little more decided and some- 
times fading away, till Ginevra found it impossible to decide whether 
the appearance was real or only the product of her imagination. 
Gradually, however, the pale gleam, shining into that depth of dark- 
ness became stronger—not sufficiently strong to illumine any part of 
the vault in such sort as to render the objects in it visible ; but strong 
enough to set at rest the doubt whether indeed a ray of blessed light 
had really penetrated into that horrible charnel-house. Yes! from a 
quarter of the vault opposite to her, there certainly was shining, and 
now more steadily, a ray of light! 

The first notion that struck Ginevra was that the ray must proceed 
from the candles carried in the procession of some sacred function 
going on in the church which was doubtless over her head. And the 
notion brought with it a gleam of hope. If, as might be expected, 
the procession should pass over the pavement above her, or even near 
to the place of her imprisonment, might she not hope to make her 
voice heard? She strained her ear, but all was still—utter, utter 
silence. Still her heart beat wildly with hope! The bearers of the 
candles that cast the blessed ray of light was doubtless still in a far 
part of the church. They would come nearer. And again she 
listened intently, with organs stimulated to the utmost to catch the 
faintest sound ....in vain! Strange that no footstep should be 
audible! Strange that there should be no sound of chanting voices ! 
And then, sudden as the death-stroke of a dagger, shot into her mind 
the thought that, if those who were moving and doubtless chanting 
aloud in the church above were inaudible to her, her voice would 
necessarily be inaudible to them. 

With desperate force she shrieked with cry redoubled upon cry, till 
her parched throat refused to give forth sound! Still only those 
hideous mocking echoes answered ; and then all was again silence— 
the silence of the tomb ! 

Still the light !—and now certainly stronger !—strong enough she 
thought to enable her straining eyes to distinguish that the space im- 
mediately in front of her—between her and the light—was void and 
unencumbered by any object. Fearfully and slowly, with half-out- 
stretched hands, she grasped her way towards the side from which it 
came. And presently she encountered something, from which her 
first impulse was to withdraw her hand, as if it had burned her. 
Gradually and cautiously, however, venturing again to put her hand to 
it, the feel of it did not shock her with the sensation that the other 
objects she had touched had produced. It was wood evidently, dry 
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and clean apparently, unlike all else in that horrible place. A little 
further examination showed that the thing first touched was evidently. 
one of the rungs of a ladder! And the light came from immediately 
above it ! 

Another momentary flash of hope! followed quickly by the despair- 
ing thought of the impossibility that her strength should suffice to 
move one of those huge gravestones which her eye had so often rested 
on with indifference, even if she was enabled to reach it. 

Nevertheless, slowly, hesitatingly, cautiously, she climbed the ladder 
step by step. A very few of them brought her into contact with the 
vaulting of the sepulchre ; and then the small orifice from which the 
light streamed was immediately above her, and within her reach. A 
little more exertion enabled her to bring her eye close to the opening. 

And lo, the moon!—the moon placidly sailing in tranquil silence 
in the clear blue sky ! 

The moon! Where then could she be? Where had they hurried 
her so impatiently to her grave? There was then no dark vault, no 
dark church nave above her; only the blue vault of heaven ! 

Again she placed her eye close to the hole from which the light 
streamed, and strove to catch the form of some object that might enable 
her to guess the locality of her place of sepulture. 

A tall black line—a tower !—yes, evidently a dark tower between 
her and the moonlight! And—stay! yes! surely, now coming within 
the range of her sight, figures of men!—living men !—at no great 
distance near the tower’s base !—men with flambeaux, conducting a 
cart drawn by oxen! 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon her mind. The tower was the 
tower of the Guardamorto, the dead-house of Florence, and the 
tomb of which she was the living occupant was one of those under 
the marble steps at the west front of the cathedral. 

That there were sepulchres of several of the patrician families of 
Florence beneath those steps Ginevra knew well. For often and 
often, like the other maidens and young men of tke city, had she sate 
on those steps to enjoy the cool evening hour after a blazing summer's 
day. It was one of the coolest places to be found within the walls; 
and it was a common summer habit with the Florentines to go and 
sit there for the double enjoyment of the coolness and that social chat 
so dear to every Florentine man or woman. So general was the habit 


. that, andiamo ai morm?,—liiterally, “let us go to the marbles,’—was 


well understood to mean an invitation to go and sit on the cathedral 
steps. Yes! many a lovely moonlight night like that she was now 
looking out on, had Ginevra sat on the stones which now formed 
her prison ; listening too well, perhaps, to forbidden whisperings from 
Antonio Rondinelli, to have ever noticed that the Agolanti, among 
others, had their place of burial there. 
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And there was the black old tower of the Guardamorto just 
opposite, by the southern side of the baptistery. It formerly stood 
just on the spot at the corner of the Via dé Calzainoli, where the 
beautiful little loggia of the hospital of the Bigallo now stands; 
and was the place, as its name irports, to which the Florentine dead 
were consigned previously to their interment. 

In that autumn of 1400, the space at the foot of the grand old 
Guardamorto tower was the likeliest in all Flcrence to find men 
stirring and abroad in the dead of the night. For few were the 
hours in that time of pestilence during which no dead were brought 
to the dead-house ! 

With what frantic eagerness did Ginevra cry aloud as she saw what 
appeared the certainty of help so near her! But the cruel vault shut 
in her voice. The rough men intent on their hideous and dangerous 
duty, and eager only to have done with it as soon as possible, heard 
her not, and probably would have paid little attention, if they had 
heard it, to any night-cries disturbing the silence of the plague-stricken 
yet often roystering city. 

Quickly depositing their horrible cargo within the dead-house, the 
men with their cart and flambeaux hurried off, the silence once more 
unbroken, and the placid moonlight unbroken by their hideous shadows. 
And that hope faded from the mental yision of the poor prisoner ! 

Thus left alone with her terrible thoughts, however, Ginevra suddenly 
bethought her that she had formerly seen and noted—noted mechani- 
cally, as one does that which is of no sort of interest to us—that the 
sepulchres under the steps of the cathedral were closed, not with huge 
flagstones, as large as the vault itself, such as she had seen in the 
floors of the churches, but with circular stones not more than two 
feet in diameter. And it struck her that if the approach to the place 
she was in were thus closed, and if the stone were not fastened down 
by cement, it might not perhaps be impossible for her to move it from 
its place. 

With some difficulty, and after several trials, she did at last sueceed 
in getting her shoulder into such a position that she could bring the 
whole strength of her muscles to bear with an upheaving force on the 
stone above her—and with a desperate effort did heave it from its place. 

And there was the way open before her to return once more from 
the charnel-house to the haunts of the living! 

Slowly and with difficulty raising herself through the aperture, she 
crept forth ; and, exhausted by the effort not less than by the emotions 
she had undergone, she sate herself down to rest awhile on the old 
familiar steps where she had so often sate before. 

To rest awhile—and to think! The whole of the Piazza San 
Giovanni was as silent as the charnel-house from which she had 
escaped. Since the men who had brought the cart of plague-stricken 
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dead to the Guardamorto had gone off, no living soul had been 
visible, and no sound of life had been audible! And there sate Ginevra 
by the side of the open sepulchre in her grave-clothes! And as she 
sate thinking what next she should do, the moon, which had served 
her so well to light the way to her escape, hid herself behind the 
clouds ; the sky became overcast, and the first drops of a shower began 
to fall. Autumnal rains come heavily ?n southern latitudes when they 
do come. They come with a bleak and pitiless Labeccio wind from 
the Leghorn coast; and in another ten minutes poor Ginevra, in her 
ghostlike toilette, was wetted to the skin and shivering with cold. 

So with a piteous and wistful look around the desolate piazza, she 
rose from her seat, having made up her mind to go to her husband’s 
house. It was not far off. She had to pass beneath Giotto’s campanile 
tower, to cross the open space around the cathedral, and then to turn 
down a small narrow street which opens out of the Piazza del 
Duomo, to the southward, and passing by the side of the oratory of 
the company of the Misericordia, would bring her to the door of the 
Palazzo Agolanti, the front of which was in the Corso degli Ademari. 

Rising from her seat on the marble steps not without an effort— 
for she was now suffering from the reaction following the terrible 
tension of mind and nerve during the last hour or more, and was wet 
to the skin, and shivering with gold—she drew the one garment that 
covered her (her shroud) around her, and cowering along beneath 
the shadow of the broad eaves of the houses through the silent and 
solitary street, soon reached the door of the Palazzo Agolanti. 

Timidly using the huge knocker, she let it fall on the hammer, and 
started as the sound echoed through the narrow silent street, and 
rumbled in the large, empty, vaulted hall of the Palazzo. Long and 
patiently she waited, though shaking in every limb and ready to drop. 
But no answer came to her summons. Again and again, knocking at 
last more boldly and with more decision, she tried to obtain some 
answer. At last Francesco Agolanti himself, her husband, appeared 
at an upper window, and demanded who disturbed the house and the 
neighbourhood at that hour of the night ? 

“Francesco! It is I, Ginevra! your unfortunate wife! It is I, 
Francesco! For the love of God, open the door!” 

In the bad and miserable days of that memorable autumn, men were 
living in Florence amid daily recurring scenes of horror and dismay— 
amid sights and sounds and emotions calculated to foster every sort of 
superstitious dread, and to keep the nerves strung to an abnormal 
degree of tension. ‘The Florentine of the old republic, like his 
descendant of the present day, was in ordinary circumstances little 
given to trouble himself with thoughts and fancies connected with the 
denizens of another world. But death in those days was rife around 
him—that portal of the unseen world was so constantly and so widely 
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open, that in derogation of their ordinary habits of mind, men were 
prone to imaginations which would not otherwise have assailed them, 
and were led to fancy, that the widely-opened and constantly-traversed 
way leading from this world to the other might possibly be more than 
in ordinary times repassed by those who had already travelled it, as it 
was more frequently traversed by those departing hence. 

And under the impression of such emotions, and of the astonishment 
and dread of the moment, Francesco Agolanti doubted not that the 
ghostlike figure, clothed in the garments of the grave, who thus in 
the stillest hour of the night revisited her once home, was in truth an 
unblessed wandering spirit from the other world, whose proper abiding- 
place was ..... at all events not amid the haunts of living men, 
and beneath the glimpses of the moon! Perhaps, also, four years of 
unloving wedlock had left a consciousness in Francesco’s heart that 
the spirit of his wife, doomed or permitted to revisit thus the scenes 
of her past life, had not resought her married home with any feeling 
or purpose that could tend to render her an agreeable or desirable 
visitor there. 

So Ginevra’s husband, hastily muttering such Latin words of adjura- 
tion as the amount of his acquaintance with church formulas rendered 
possible to him, bade the unquiet ghost begone to her own place; and 
slamming-to the heavy wooden shutter, hastened back to bury himself 
under the bedclothes, which were no doubt in those days, as in these, 
known to be the safest refuge from all ghostly visitors—perhaps from 
the non-conducting qualities of the blankets ! 

Thus repulsed, the unhappy woman turned from the unopening 
door, and dragged herself to the house of Bernardo Almieri, her father. 
It was situated behind the Church of St. Andrew, in the Mercato 
Vecchio, not far from the river. But there, too, she met with a 
similar reception; and at the house of an uncle, who lived hard by, 
it was the same thing. No one would believe that that ghostlike 
figure of one whom they all knew to be dead and buried, thus wandering 
about the city in her grave-clothes in the dead of the night, was other 
than a denizen of the world of spirits, who ought not by any means to 
be encouraged in such unholy and uncanny practices. 

Refused and rejected on all hands, poor Ginevra began to give her- 
self up to despair. Was then the open tomb, which she had left, really 
the only asylum in which to hide her head? Were all who had known 
her determined to hunt her back into the grave, into which they had 
prematurely hurried her? Retracing her steps towards the cathedral, 
as if really with the object of going back to the tomb, to which every- 
body bade her to return, she wandered up the Via Calzainoli, and 
passing by the Loggia di San Bartolomeo, which then, but now no 
longer, existed there, laid herself down under the arches of it to die. 

And lying there she bethought her that there was yet one other 
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person in the world, who had once known her well, and who possibly 
might—for the sake of old long since vanished days—find the heart 
to welcome her even though she came to him in her grave-clothes ! 
Would Antonio Rondinelli, who had so worshipped that poor form of 
hers when decked in other fashion, turn from it with terror and loath- 
ing when clad in cerements? Rondinelli, the first and only one who 
had ever poured a love-tale in her ear, the only man she had ever 
loved . . . . would he too drive her from his door? It is easy to un- 
derstand all the feelings which would naturally oppose themselves to 
the idea of her seeking an asylum in Rondinelli’s house. But driven 
as she was from door to door, despairing, and feeling like to die, she 
once more dragged herself to her feet from off the pavement of the 
Loggia di San Bartolomeo, and with tottering steps made her way to 
the Palazzo Rondinelli. 

Once more she knocked ; and more timidly this time, when an upper 
window was opened, cried— 

“Tt is I, Ginevra! Do you not know me, Signor Antonio? It is 
I. Neither my husband nor my father will open their doors to me! 
Will you, too, drive me away ?” 

Perhaps Antonio Rondinelli had that in him which Francesco 
Agolanti had not; and thence it had come to pass that Ginevra had 
loved the one, and could never find in her heart any love for the other. 
Perhaps, though Love may be blind, there are some things which the 
eyes that he has touched can see more unmistakingly than any other 
eyes whatever! At all events, the possibility that Ginevra herself in 
the flesh was standing before his door, had more weight with Rondinelli 
than any ghostly terrors! He had as much reason as any of the others, 
at whose doors the unhappy Ginevra had so fruitlessly knocked, to think 
her an unsubstantial visitor from the world of spirits. But it was im- 
possible to him to hear that well-remembered voice appealing to him 
and to remain deaf to the appeal. Rushing down to the door, his 
first act was to bring the half-fainting woman into the house ; his 
second, to call up his mother, that every care and fostering attention 
might be given to the poor wanderer. 

Antonio and his mother soon succeeded in restoring her strength 
and vital forces, and then her strange and terrible tale was told! But 
what next was to be done? Early before the dawn Rondinelli hurried 
out to the steps of the cathedral, found the stone which formed the 
opening of the tomb of the Agolanti displaced, obtaining thence full 
confirmation—if any confirmation had been necessary—of poor Ginevra’s 
story ; and carefully replaced the stone. ‘The husband, the father, and 
the uncle, who had closed their doors against her, whatever they might 
have whispered to each other, took very good care to keep to themselves 
all mention of so scandalous a fact as the unhallowed walking from 
her grave of their wife, daughter, and niece. In Florence, while 
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Ginevra was recovering health and strength in the most secret chamber 
of the Rondinelli Palace, she was deemed by everybody to be dead and 
safely buried beneath the marble steps of the Duomo. 

But still what were they to do—they—Antonio and Ginevra ? 

What was done was this ! 

Rondinelli applied to the authorities of the republic for license to 
marry Ginevra— late Ginevra dei Agolanti ;” and backed his applica- 
tion by regular certificates of the death and burial of the lady who had 
borne that name! He related publicly, moreover, how Ginevra had 
returned from the tomb to the house of her former husband, to that 
of her father, and to that of her uncle; and how all of them had 
persisted in their determination to consider her dead, and in their 
refusal to recognize, or to have anything further to say to her ! 

And thereupon, as the historians assure us, it was authoritatively 
decided, that Ginevra degli Agolanti was to all legal intents and pur- 
poses dead ; and that the lady produced by Antonio Rondinelli was 
free to wed with him or anybody else on whom she might choose to 
bestow herself. 

And of course Antonio and Ginevra were forthwith married; and 
of course they “lived happily ever afterwards.” 

A writer of the first half of the present century, Agostino Ademollo, 
in his book entitled “ Marietta de’ Ricci,” having occasion to allude to 
this tradition of Ginevra, remarks that there is nothing improbable in 
the legend, with the exception of the marriage with Rondinelli, with 
which the story concludes. And assuredly no “doctor uériusque 
juris” would undertake to support the canonical validity of the mar- 
riage between Antonio and Ginevra under the circumstances related. 
But those who know what sort of things were often done in such 
matters in those days—who specially are acquainted with the sort of 
spirit that prevailed among the citizens of the masterful old republic, 
which once, when excommunicated by the Pope, caused the theologians 
of the commonwealth to reply by hurling back an excommunication of 
his Holiness :—those who remember this and other suchlike specimens 
of the old Florentine proclivities, will probably not find it very difficult 
to believe that Florence may, when the story of Ginevra was told, have 
thought it very fair, reasonable, and proper that Rondinelli should have 
the lady for his pains; and so thinking, may have decreed that he 
should have her to wife, let Roman civilians and canonists say what 
they might about it ! 

Besides, if anybody needs any further and more entirely undeniable 
evidence of the authenticity of the legend, is there not still extant in 
the City of Flowers, the Via della Morta, the little street running 
out of the Piazza del Duomo by the side of the Misericordia, down 
which Ginevra passed when escaping from her tomb to the house of 
her husband, and which received its name from that fact ? 
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By AN ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


I. WILna. 


Arter a long and tedious journey I found myself at last at the Russian 
frontier. Only those who know what it is to travel for several days 
without intermission will be able to appreciate the pleasure I felt when 
I found that I was drawing near to the place of my destination. So 
great, indeed, was my satisfaction, that for the time I quite forgot that 
T was a stranger whom no familiar faces were about to welcome, and 
that I was about to enter on the morrow upon an utterly new and 
untried career, and should have to make my way as I best could—a 
governess in a foreign land, unbefriended and unknown. 

On arriving at the frontier we had to pass through the much-dreaded 
ordeal of having our passports examined and our luggage searched ; 
but the operation had little of the severity which I had been led to 
expect. At first I was somewhat alarmed by the sight of the fierce- 
looking men whom I saw walking about on the platform, dressed in 
rough sheepskins, and appearing to partake not a little of the nature 
of those bears with which Russia had always been associated in my mind. 
But there was nothing in common between those wild Scythians and 
the persons by whom I was received when I entered the custom-house. 
All the officials whom I found there showed me so much politeness and 
consideration that my fears soon vanished. Contrary to all my pre- 
conceived ideas, they seemed to be anxious to do their duty without 
civing needless annoyance, and to my great astonishment I had to 
undergo none of those disagreeablenesses to which I had been subjected 
in so many other continental custom-houses. It must be confessed, 
however, that the process was a slow one, for just as there seemed to be 
no want of space, so there appeared to be no want of time in the new 
country in which I had arrived. No one looked as if he were ina hurry, 
and, indeed, I afterwards found out that Russians very seldom do hurry 
themselves about anything. 

The investigation of the baggage being finished, the bell rang for 
the train to proceed, and I hastened to enter the first carriage that 
came in my way. It was a very different carriage from any that I had 
ever seen, either at home or abroad, being very long, and divided into 
several compartments. Some of these had a door of their own, so 
that the inmates could indulge in complete privacy, while others 
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afforded a kind of common room, in which the travellers could enjoy 
the pleasures of society. 

In the compartment into which I made my way three ladies were 
seated, all of whom, to my great surprise, were engaged in smoking 
cigarettes. One of them first addressed me in some language, which 
I could not understand, and then asked in French, “ Are you going to 
St. Petersburg ?” 

“No, to Wilna,” I replied. 

“Then you are more fortunate than I,” she said, “for in a few 
hours your journey will be finished.” 

The ice thus broken, we soon made acquaintance, and began chatter- 
ing away. She told me that she, like myself, was a governess, and 
that she was a Pole—a fact which accounted for the statements which 
she then most kindly proceeded to make. 

“You little know,” she began, “what you are about to undertake. 
The Russians are a terrible people, utterly without kindness and with- 
out honour. Mind you keep your eyes open, for they will try to 
deceive you in everything.” 

“You surely don’t mean that?” I replied, opening them very wide, 
and feeling anything but reassured by this prospect. 

“ Yes,” she added ; “and mind you lock everything up, for Russian 
servants are regular thieves; and as for your salary, take care to draw 
it regularly; and I strongly recommend you to keep your opinion to 
yourself on all matters concerning politics. You never know who is 
listening, and your harmless talk may bring you into a very unpleasant 
position.” 

These cheerful remarks of my new friend plunged me into a 
reverie, from which I did not emerge till I was aroused by the 
ery of “ Wilna!—Wilna!” shouted out by the guard. Then, after a 
hasty good-bye to my companions, I hurried from the carriage to the 
door of a brilliantly-lighted room, across which I made my way with 
some difficulty, passing between numbers of groups of gentlemen who 
were sitting and smoking around the little tables with which the room 
was studded. When I reached the luggage department I was sur- 
prised to hear nothing but German spoken by the men who stood 
around, and who seemed to belong to the very lowest class. I could 
not help expressing my astonishment at this fact to one of the superior 
officials who stood near, on which he informed me that they were 
“only Jews,” uttering the words in a tone of sovereign contempt, as 
though he were almost demeaning himself by even mentioning such a 
people; nor could I wonder much at the fact of his despising them 
after I looked at them attentively, for a more unwashed and less digni- 
fied set of men I never had seen. Their gait was slouching and 
shuffling ; many of them were clad in rags, and those who wore good 
clothes had long coats reaching dowa to their heels, and caps which 
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rested upon their noses. Their mouths were wide open, their eyes 
were half-shut, their hair was hopelessly entangled, and the dirt 
seemed half-an-inch thick on their faces. Whenever an officer or any 
other great man passed by, the whole party shuffled backwards, trying 
to get out of his way as fast as possible, and if they were not quick 
enough they were driven back like dogs. There they stood, rolling 
their eyes about in all directions, until at last they caught sight of the 
friendless foreigner, and then in a moment they came rushing around 
her. All sorts of services did they offer to perform. Could they do 
this ?—could they carry that? One took my trunk, another seized a 
bandbox, a third made off with my bundle of wraps, and a fourth fied 
into the night with my umbrella. They scrambled, they fought, they 
seemed disposed to kill each other, but all ended peaceably ; and at 
last, alter I had given up all idea of resisting their attacks, I was able 
to recover my luggage, which had been placed on a small open sledge, 
upon which I somewhat diffidently took my seat. I threw a few 
small coins to the Jews who were standing around, their hands deep in 
their pockets, their shoulders caressing their ears, and then off I set 
into the stillness of the night. 

Not a soul was stirring as we passed; not a sound could be 
heard beside the scarcely audible movement of the sledge, as it 
glided over the fields of snow, save the tramp of some solitary sentry 
as he paced to and fro. On, on we sped, across the long waves of 
snow, passing by silent houses, churches, and other buildings, under 
shadowy arches and across great deserted squares, until, having left 
the town behind, we came in sight of the open country. How can I 
describe the scene which then revealed itself before my eyes? The 
moon shone high overhead, so high that it scarcely threw shadows, 
and from it a flood of silver light poured forth, giving to everything 
that stood around a kind of fairy lustre, looking different from any- 
thing that I had ever seen before. All the outlines were sharp and 
elear, with nothing dim or blurred about them. The snow sparkled 
so brightly that its sheen almost pained the eye. Every dark patch 
stood out with strange prominence against the white light, and all 
secmed so near as to be almost within reach of an outstretched hand. 
Every now and then dark and shadowy clouds came sailing by, until 
they seemed to rest on the mountains, which lay like sleeping giants at 
a little distance, half shrouded in dark pine forests spangled with snow. 
Down below a broad river, on which large blocks of ice were floating, 
wound across the plain and disappeared in the distance; and dimly 
seen in the broad moonlight, a thousand specks of stars looked down 
from the sky upon the plain. The beauty of the landscape entered 
into my heart. I not only admired it, but I felt soothed by it. It 
seemed that the night sympathised with me, and I felt happier as I 


looked upon it, and prayed that God would bless and guide me on my 
as yet untried career. 
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As I crossed the threshold of what was to be my home, the church- 
bell solemnly tolled the midnight hour; and thus, with the beginning 
of a new day, I entered upon my new life. All was quiet in the house. 
Tt seemed at first as though all the inmates were sleeping, and there 
was no one to receive the stranger ; but presently a sleepy porter ap- 
peared, rubbing his eyes with one hand, while he held open the door 
with the other. In a few minutes the lady of the house came forward 
to receive me—a tall dignified lady who spoke in a kind and friendly 
tone—asked me if I was not tired, hoped that I had had a good journey, 
and trusted that I should be happy in her family, saying that she 
would do her best to make me so. “ But I will not detain you any 
longer now, for I am sure you must be tired after so long a journey. 
Come with me and I will show you your room.” 

We crossed a number of spacious apartments, all with polished 
wooden floors, and came at last to a different set, which belonged to 
the children. As I went along I stumbled over a heap of something 
soft, which turned out to be a human being. 

“Tt is only one of the nurses,” said the lady, as she lifted the 
curtains which hid the door leading into my room. 

I could not help feeling that a certain air of barrenness seemed to 
pervade the whole room. Instead of the familiar fireplace there 
stood an immense stove, covered with white china tiles, which made it 
glimmer like a ghost in the half-light. Besides this, the whole furni- 
ture consisted of a bed, with a kind of square rug by its side, a 
writing-table, several chairs, and a richly-carved cabinet. ‘The lady 
wished me “ Good night,” and then withdrew. I thankfully went to bed 
and tried to sleep, but still throughout my dreams passed varied 
reminiscences of my long journey—thoughts of other times and other 
places, and forebodings of a coming time of which I knew but little. 

The next morning I was met by the master of the house, who 
wore a general’s undress uniform, and who, in kind and frank tones, 
welcomed me to Wilna. “Not that you will remain here long,” he 
added ; “as soon after Easter as the roads will permit, you will go with 
my wife and children to pass the summer in Little Russia. I dare say 
you think you have already come far enough ; but we will show you 
what Russian travelling really is.” 

At this moment the rest of the family arrived. “These are my 
children, your pupils,” said the lady of the house, as she wished me 
“Good morning.” “ This is Caterina, my eldest daughter; and here 
are Viera and Nadejda, the two younger ones.” 

As she named them they came forward, making very formal courte- 
sies, and behind them came a couple of boys, who bowed low, each 
putting his right foot forward, and then drawing it back again with a 
jerk. I was rather astonished to see that the girls were dressed in white, 
seeing that this was the middle of winter, and my countenance must 
have expressed my thoughts, for Madame K—— remarked : 
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“Doubtless you are surprised to see us dressed like this; but 
Easter will be here in a couple of days, and we always take the Holy 
Communion before then.” 

“Tt is a dull time for you to have arrived in Russia,” remarked the 
General ; “but, in two or three days, we will show you how we Bar- 
barians, as the foreigners call us, rejoice on the Resurrection Day.” 

“Perhaps you would like to go to church with us to-day?” said 
Madame K——. 

I gladly consented, and we all set off together. 

As I entered the carriage I could not help admiring the beautiful 
prospect in front of the house. Before us flowed the river Wilna, on 
the opposite bank of which, rising high above the waters, stood a 
Roman catholic Church, its pale green and white walls, turrets, and 
spire standing out in bold relief against the dark line of pine forests 
which stretched southward as far as the eye could see. On the 
highest point of the mountains stood three crosses, marking the spot 
on which were burned the first Polish martyrs. On those same 
mountains, as I afterwards learned, many young martyrs had lately 
perished, for it was there that many of the leaders of the last Polish 
insurrection had been executed. 

On one of the highest peaks stood the remains of the old castle of 
the ancient Grand Dukes of Lithuania, now doing duty as a barrack. 
All the country around was broken up into wooded hills and dales, 
now for the most part covered by the winter’s snow; but in summer, 
as I afterwards learned to know well, shining bright with different 
colours, and offering a thousand lovely contrasts of light and shade, of 
gleaming limestone cliffs and gloomy pinewood forests, meadows of 
the richest green, and wild heaths like those of our own land. 

The carriage stopped in front of the palace of the Governor-General, 
a large pile of building which had but small pretensions to beauty, but 
to which its bright walls and gaily-painted roof gave a look of cheer- 
fulness which seemed considerably out of keeping with the melan- 
choly air of the grey-coated soldiers who kept guard around it. We 
entered the chapel and took up our places within it, remaining of 
course standing, for no seats are allowed in Greek churches. My 
companions at once began prostrating themselves to the ground; at 
least, they almost touched it with their foreheads. All around a great 
deal of bowing and crossing was visible, but at first I could not see 
that any service was going on. 

The greater part of the chapel was but simply decorated, only a few 
pictures being hung around, but the doors which divided the sanctuary 
from the people were gorgeously emblazoned. Presently these doors 
were thrown open, and the priest appeared bearing the Holy Sacra- 
ment on his head, followed by a deacon who carried a large book in a 
similar manner, both of them arrayed in rich sacerdotal robes, purple 
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and green in hue. When the Host was held aloft, all who were present 
bowed down, and then the girls, who were dressed in white, went for- 
ward to receive the Sacrament, followed by a number of nurses who 
carried young children in their arms, in order that those little ones 
might communicate also. A monotonous chant arose from the choir, 
and then the whole congregation approached the altar, and pressed to 
their lips the cross which the priest held in his hand. When the 
service was over, all who had received the Sacrament were embraced 
and congratulated by their friends, and then the church emptied and 
we all went home, stopping at times, however, on our way, in order to 
admire the different preparations for Easter, especially those provided 
by the confectioners, who had set out bonbons of every kind, eggs of 
all colours, and cakes of countless shapes, all decorated for the occasion 
with every ornament that culinary fancy could devise. In the shops 
devoted to these luxuries all was bustle and energy; in the open 
Space we traversed, swings and other gymnastic appliances were being 
erected for the amusement of the people; and meanwhile from all 
the belfries around the bells were tolling and people were entering in 
at the open church-doors. When we returned home I had to dine 
alone, for the rest of the family merely took a piece of dry bread and 
a little almond-milk. Madame K begged me to excuse the absence 
of all but meagre dishes, as the cook would think it a dreadful sin to 
prepare anything else towards the end of Passion Week. 

During the days that intervened before Easter Sunday I had few 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with the town or its inhabi- 
tants, that being a time at which it is not usual for calls to be exchanged, 
everybody remaining as much as possible at home. But at last 
Kaster Eve arrived, and I accompanied Madame K to the mid- 
night service in the Palace Chapel. When I entered the building I 
fairly started, so astonished was I by the gay scene which revealed 
itself before my eyes. “Am really ina church ?’ I thought, for it was 
filled by gaily and magnificently dressed ladies, whose jewelled heads 
sparkled in the light which fell upon them from a thousand tapers, 
and by a crowd of officers dressed in their gayest uniforms. Old 
generals with massive gold epaulets on their shoulders, and bright 
crimson scarves across breasts which glittered with stars and 
crosses, and young officers who looked as if they had got themselves 
up for a ball, and whose bronzed ‘faces formed a strange contrast with 
the pale waxen complexions of the young girls in their flowing white 
dresses. The gay crowd divided for a moment as the Governor- 
General entered the church, surrounded by his staff; next appeared 
the choristers in their green dresses, who soon began to intone a slow 
and melancholy chant. Presently the sanctuary door was thrown 
open, and the priest passed through the church, followed by the 
deacon and the singers. As they left the sanctuary the door closed 
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upon them, and they stood without and chanted a sort of sad and 
wailing song. But as the midnight hour sounded their tones sud- 
denly changed to those of gladness, and at the same moment the 
bells from every church pealed out joyously. Then the procession 
came back again. Clouds of incense went slowly up to the roof, 
rising above the prostrate multitude within the church, and outside 
shovts of gladness ascended to the sky. All who were present held 
aloft their lighted tapers, the crowd heaved, moving with an undula- 
tion like that of a mighty sea, and then, amidst general embracing, a 
great cry went up to heaven: “The Lord has ascended! Jesus has 
risen again!” 

The next day, what a running to and fro there was in the 
house! what congratulations were to be heard! what beaming 
faces were to be seen on every side! It was as if some piece of 
special good fortune had fallen upon the family in which I found 
myself. The General, as the head of the house, led the way to the 
Easter table, which was spread with every kind of delicacy, all of which 
had been previously blessed by the priests, and then laid out under the 
sacred images belonging to the household. On that day all partook of 
the same fare, from the highest member of the family down to the 
soldier at the door and the scullion in the kitchen; for this was no 
time for invidious social distinctions. On the day on which Our Lord 
rose from the dead, all Russians who hold the same faith rank as 
brothers. Soon afterwards visitors began to arrive, and all the morning 
long a constant stream of military and civil officials flowed through the 
rooms. All those whose rank was inferior to that of the General were 
expected to pay him a visit that day, and many of them were evidently 
very glad of this reason for showing themselves, being fresh from the 
pleasant process of promotion or decoration, and eager to air their 
new titles or cheerfully to bear their added cross. For on this day 
the Emperor of Russia promotes numerous batches of officers, and dis- 
tributes stars and orders with a liberal hand. 

In the evening came a ball. All balls have a family likeness, 
wheresoever they may take place, so I need not minutely describe the 
dances or dwell on the appearance of those who figured in them. I 
may, however, relate one anecdote which was told me that evening. 

While I was quietly watching all that was going on, my pupil 
Caterina came up tome and said: “ Do you see that gentleman in the 
long coat, with a full beard and long hair parted in the middle? He 
is a Russian merchant and a millionaire ; a few years ago he was very 
poor, being one of three brothers whose whole fortune consisted in a 
small house, which they let to a poor couple who had eight children. 
Well, one cold winter's night the father of the child died, leaving 
his widow friendless and penniless. What was to be done? She could 
pay no rent, that was certain ; but, for all that, it would never do to 
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turn her out of doors. Nor must she be allowed to starve. So, 
although the three brothers had but little to live upon themselves, yet 
they managed to support the whole of that family. Well, you see, 
from that moment all seemed to prosper with them, and especially 
with our friend yonder: whichever way he turned, money flowed into 
his pocket. By this time he has made a very large fortune. But if 
you ask him how he made it, he will tell you that he got it ‘ through 
the widow ;’ and to this day he supports her. He has had her boys 
educated and placed out in good positions, and he has given each of 
her girls a wedding portion. If anyone praises him on account of his 
kindness, he replies, ‘I am only giving her her due. It is but right 
that she should share the prosperity and the fortune she brought to 
my door!” 

The next day was that set apart for visits paid by ladies, and in my 
capacity of governess I accompanied Madame K—— and the children 
to make a round of calls. I need not dwell upon the conversation 
which took place, and which was, for the most part, held in French. 
In almost all countries ladies talk about much the same subjects, 
especially about their children and their servants. Only in England 
they usually delight in abusing their servants, whereas in Russia it 
is generally the deficiencies of the governess on which they dilate, the 
servants being considered beneath their notice. 

A few days later all the rank and fashion of Wilna assembled at the 
Governor’s house, in order to take part in the drawing of a lottery for 
the benefit of the poor. On this occasion an incident occurred which 
was not a little calculated to astonish a newcomer like myself. We 
had gone there like the rest, and scarcely had we taken our seats 
when the German governess of the Countess B—— rushed into the 
room in a state of the greatest agitation. 

“ What is the matter ?—what is the matter ?” exclaimed everyone. 

Ah, dear me !—ah, dear me!” was all that could be got out of her 
for atime. After a few minutes, however, she recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to say, “ Half-a-dozen policemen took me in charge close to the 
Polish church.” 

“Why?” was the general question. 

“T was passing by just as the congregation came out, and I happened 
to be dressed in black, and so the police mistook me for a Pole, and 
took me up. Fortunately, some one recognised me, and so I got off; 
but oh, dear me, how frightened I was!” 

“ But why did they take her in charge?” I asked. “ What difference 
did it make if she was in black ?” 

“ All the difference in the world,” answered a lady: “ Poles must 
not put on mourning.” 

“Why not?” I asked, in wonder. 

“Oh! because after the last insurrection they took it into their heads 
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to go into mourning for their country, and such demonstrations could 
not be allowed.” 

“You don’t seem to like the Poles very much?” I observed. 

“T should think not,” was the reply ; “they are so treacherous and 
revengeful ; and we have plenty of other reasons for not liking them. 
When a Pole wants a favour done, no one can be more amiable; but 
when once he has got it, neither you nor I, nor any one else, will be 
allowed to stand in his way. Besides, we can have no faith in them. 
They hate all Russians; they are taught to do so from their very 
cradles.” 

I thought of what the Polish lady in the railway carriage had said 
to me about the Russians, and pondered over the difficulty of recon- 
ciling warring national opinions. 

Together with Easter ‘and its gaieties the last vestiges of winter 
passed away. The snow melted here and there, and made way for 
verdure which spoke of the coming {summer and sunshine ; but in the 
meantime nothing could be more wretched than the state of the 
streets, and the roads were perfectly abominable. The rivers became 
swollen by the melted snow overflowing the whole face of the country, 
and stopping all traffic and communication. Everywhere gloom and 
discontent seemed to prevail. It was impossible to judge of the town 
under such circumstances. I did my best to visit its chief monuments, 
such as the Museum, which is not very large, but is rich in manu- 
scripts and old books—spoils taken from the Polish monasteries which 
were ransacked during the recent revolution ; or the beautiful little 
chapel, a real gem of Byzantine art, built to commemorate the recent 
deliverance of the Emperor Alexander II. from the hands of an 
assassin. 

Before the middle of May came we had begun to think of preparing 
for our journey southward. It was evident that the roads were open, 
for numbers of Jews of all descriptions began to arrive with their 
wares. 1 had seen many of them before, but those who now came in 
from the country seemed even more astonishing than the sufliciently 
unfavourable specimens of their race to which I had become accustomed. 
Nothing could be stranger than these singular people: the old men 
with their worn and wrinkled faces, their long grey beards, their 
bushy eyebrows, and their sharp eyes glowing like coals beneath them ; 
the young men with their long corkscrew ringlets, jet black and glis- 
tening with grease, hanging down on either side of their faces, and 
giving them a remarkably unprepossessing appearance ; the married 
women with their shaven heads—for after marriage they are no longer 
allowed to wear their hair, but shave their heads, and cover them either 
with wigs or with pieces of silk; the younger women dressing them- 
selves out in huge crinolines and robes of staring colours, jarring with 
all one’s ideas of natural selection and taste—all of them, when taken 
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together, making up a group which might be attractive at a distance, 
but which was often the reverse of pleasant to a close observer. 

At last the longed-for day fixed for our departure arrived. All was 
ready: the carriages, piled with luggage, stood at the door; the 
horses pranced and snorted and tossed their heads until all their bells 
rang again, as if the general impatience had communicated itself even 
to them. But, before departing, we all repaired to the hall, and there, 
in accordance with the custom which is universal throughout Russia, 
we offered a short prayer tothe Almighty. After the prayer the whole 
party sat down, and remained silent for a few minutes. Then they all 
rose, made the sign of the cross, and embraced each other. Nothing 
could be more impressive than this simple ceremony ; a certain sense of 
awe is produced by the stillness in which it takes place. And on 
such a parting as this it is pleasant to look back in after-years, and 
to remember that the last words exchanged with one’s friends were 
words of prayer, and the last actions in which they shared were a 
blessing and a kiss. 

On crossing the threshold we found ourselves in the midst of a 
crowd of servants, peasants, and beggars. Beggars always seem to 
hear of a departure, and, at the parting moment, no one likes to 
deprive himself even of a beggar’s blessing; so we opened our purses, 
and handed over all our small coins to the supplicants who stood around, 
and then, under cover of their benedictions, away we drove. 
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A Uight in Laughton Woods. 


By tHE AvutTuoR or “Winp as A Hawk.” 





Cuaprer I, 
THE CASTLE. 


Ir was a clear bright morning, hardly cold enough to be in season, 
for it only wanted a week to Christmas. 

The Castle of Hurstmonceux was full of stir: a group of gentle- 
men stood in the inner court; horses were being led out, pages 
and grooms were running here and there, and the sunshine flickered 
over all. 

In the reign of King Henry VIII. the Castle of Hurstmonceux 
was a fine specimen of the castellated mansion of the previous century, 
filling up the gap between the stern Norman castle, with its frowning 
keep and dungeon-like windows, and the manor-house of the succeeding 
Tudor period, with oriels and gables and twisted chimney-stacks. 

It had been built by Sir Roger de Fienes, one of the heroes of 
Agincourt ; and although security had not been forgotten in its mode 
of construction, the picturesque and the habitable had been far more 
regarded than in preceding ages. 

It was nearly square in form, and surrounded by a moat, over which a 
bridge led to the gate-house, flanked by massive machicolated round 
towers and angle turrets. Within the gateway was the great, or, as 
it was called, the Cloistered court; in this were the hall, the chapel, 
and all the chief apartments. Beyond it, again, were two smaller 
courts, and in the first of these was the group already spoken of. 

Two of the gentlemen had mounted their horses; and these were 
Thomas, Lord Dacre of Hurstmonceux, and his cousin and chief 
counsellor, Sir Ralph de Fienes, 

A servant stood beside another horse, but Sir Ralph told him they 
did not require attendance. 

“We are best alone, Dacre,” he said; and they both rode slowly 
through the courts to the gateway. They paused here beneath the 
lofty round towers, and then crossed the drawbridge at full gallop, and 
rode towards the sea. 

As the horses’ feet clattered on the drawbridge a fair young face 
looked out from one of the lattices of the Cloistered court. 

It was the face of a girl of sixteen; her blue eyes and fair hair 
made her look even younger, Young as she seemed, there was 
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decision and strength of purpose in the firmly-set chin and chiselled 
lips, and her broad forehead and well-cut eyebrows spoke of intellect 
also. Her hair fell in long golden ringlets round her shoulders. 

Had Joan de Fienes been a few years older, or had she lived 
nearer the Court, her hair would doubtless have been tortured after the 
fantastic fashions of those times; her dress, too, would have been of a 
more cumbrous texture ; but at remote Hurstmonceux she had grown up 
like a wild briar rose—the darling of her brother and his dependents. 

There was a troubled look on her bright face, as she sat musing at 
the open lattice. 

“T will see Dacre alone when he returns,” she said at last. “I 
could not help hearing what Ralph said this morning, but Dacre 
shall know that I heard it. Ralph is not true; he has a false face ; 
he shall not persuade my brother to act against his conscience !” 

She rose, and passed from her chamber along a matted gallery, till 
she came to a spiral brick staircase leading to the chapel. 


Cuaprer IT. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


THe TWo HORSEMEN rode slowly towards Pevensey. Sir Ralph was 
taller and older than his companion ; he was fair-haired, but his skin 
had the scorched, fiery tint of exposure. It did not suit well with 
the small restless grey eyes, for ever peering through the irregular 
tawny brows that overhung them, like the jagged eaves of a barn. He 
was studying his cousin’s frank manly face—a face that spoke more 
of honour and lovingkindness than of worldly wisdom. Scarcely more 
than four-and-twenty, Lord Dacre was as handsome as he was good ; 
and he rode his horse with the ease of an accomplished gentleman. 

He started from a reverie when his cousin spoke. 

“Tf I did not know better, Dacre, I should think you were afraid 
of Sir Nicholas Pelham ?” 

“And if I tell the truth, I shall say I am afraid to do an un- 
knightly action. Sneer as much as you like, Ralph, such names are 
leaving us quite fast enough ; but I see no reason why the chivalrous 
spirit is to forsake us also. What else have we to distinguish us from 
these rich burghers, who each day encroach on our privileges ?” 

“Well, but, my good cousin and lord, Sir Nicholas Pelham, of 
Laughton, is one of these identical burghers—knighted, as you know, 
by our late ever-to-be-lamented king of money-bag memory. He 
insults the noble craft by this whim of his, that no buck shall fall in 
Laughton Woods before Christmas-tide ; and I am resolved to thwart 
the old curmudgeon !” 


“Then go into his woods by daylight, and strike down a hart-royal, 
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if you are so obstinate; but this midnight plan seems to me trea- 
cherous and, as I said, unknightly.” 

Here a small object darted from behind a heap of stones at the side 
of the uneven road. Lord Dacre’s horse plunged violently, and while 
he was trying to quiet it the creature ran to his cousin, and held 
something up to him, saying a few words in a shrill child’s voice. 
Dacre only distinguished “will not fail you to-night,” and then his 
cousin threw the token (a bit of stag’s horn) into the road, and, with 
a furious oath, dashed forwards; his horse’s heels striking the child 
down as he galloped on. 

The young lord reined up his beast, and dismounted. 

He raised the poor ragged little urchin from the chalky pool into 
which he had fallen. He was more frightened than hurt; his anxiety 
seemed to be as to what he had done to anger the other gentleman. 

“Why, my boy,” said Dacre, kindly, “you frightened his horse ; 
there’s a groat for you ;” and, springing into his saddle, he galloped 
towards his cousin, who was now coming back quickly. 

“Do you know, Ralph, you nearly killed yon urchin ?” 

“Was he stunned?” said Sir Ralph de Fienes. He smiled, but 
the expression of his eyes was more restless than ever. 

“No, only for a minute or two. He seemed anxious to know how 
he could have angered you, and I told him he had frightened your 
horse. Why, you look scared, Ralph! I did not think you s0 
tender-hearted. The child is quits for a fright. I must tell Joan 
about our adventure.” 

“Call her ‘ Mmpress Joan,’” said his cousin, with a sneer. “ Her 
rule over you is imperial. You should ask her advice about the mid- 
night chase.” 

Lord Dacre looked annoyed, and tried to change the conversation, 
but his cousin subtly pursued it; and, before they returned, his 
specious eloquence had wrung a reluctant consent to his scheme. 

As soon as they had dismounted, Dacre turned suddenly from his 
companion. He went up one of the curious spiral staircases, along a 
broad rush-strewn gallery, and entered a small chamber at the end of it. 

It was a pleasant, bright room; the ceiling was low, but a deep 
oriel window seemed to attract all the rays of the afternoon sun, which 
came streaming through the gold and crimson diamonds that sur- 
rounded the “ alaune,” or wolf-dog (the cognisance of the De Fienes’), 
and gave to the rush-strewn floor the appearance of a rich carpet. Near 
the door a maid was working diligently at an embroidery frame, and 
in the oriel itself Joan de Fienes sat on a low stool, caressing a noble 
wolf-hound, which might have passed for the original of the “ alaune ” 
above his head. Joan started up when she saw her brother. 

“You good kind Dacre, to come to me just when I wanted to sce 
you so much !” 
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“ What is it that my pet wants to see me about ?” 

Lord Dacre kissed her fondly, and placed himself beside her in a 
cushioned seat in the oriel, almost the only luxury in the chamber. 

Joan turned to her maiden. 

“You can leave us, Cecily,” and then she looked up at her brother. 
“Dacre, I do not like our cousin Ralph. He never came here while 
our mother lived ; why is he here so often now?” 

“He is my guest, Joan. Will not that content you?” 

He was not pleased with her question. On the way home Ralph 
had taunted him successfully, and had asked him how much longer 
he meant to obey the rule of a girl of sixteen. 

“No, brother, that does not content me ;” and, all-unconsciously, she 
looked reprovingly in her brother’s face. 

He turned away, for he felt a frown gathering. Had Joan guessed 
the extent of his displeasure, she had been spared much after-sorrow, 
and Lord Dacre’s future might have been less tragical; but he had 
always consulted freely with her, and it seemed her duty to warn him. 

“Dacre, I must tell you what happened this morning. I was in 
the still-room, waiting for Dame Margery. The window was open, 
and you and Ralph came and talked beneath it. I did not listen, but, 
before I could avoid it, I heard Ralph propose to make a midnight 
attack on the deer in Laughton Woods. I knew well that you would 
not consent to aught so unknightly, but I cannot like Ralph for 
even daring to make such a proposal to you.” 

Her brother started up vehemently. 

“T faith, you have begun to watch me early ‘ 

He checked himself, and paced silently up and down the room. 

A weaker-natured girl would have succeeded better than Joan did 
now. Instead of bursting into tears, and caressing her brother, she 
stood still, looking at him. 

How had she displeased Dacre? He had never been angry with 
her before. For some minutes she stood trying to resolve what to do. 
Before she could decide, her brother walked up to her, and kissed her 
forehead. 

“You are a good child, Joan. Iam not angry; but you must not 
interfere in what you cannot understand.” And he left the room. 

Poor Joan’s heart swelled beyond endurance. Those few words 
seemed to have raised a barrier between her and her fondly-loved 
brother that she had never dreamed of as possible. 

She had sense enough to see that he would not have said he was 
not angry with her, if he had not considered that he had something 
to forgive. 

“And what?” For an instant the proud blood of the De Fienes’ 
mounted to her brow. “For trying to saye him from committing a 
erime !” 
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Then her woman’s nature came to her aid, and she wept long and 
passionately. 

Her tears effaced all bitter feelings, and made her willing to 
take the blame herself. She would trust to Dacre’s own sense of 
right. 

But as evening fell, and the supper hour drew near, when she 
would be expected to join her brother and his friends, she felt an 
insurmountable reluctance to meet Dacre again for the first time in 
the presence of Ralph. She longed to throw herself into her brother's 
arms, and own that she had been presumptuous; but she could only 
do this alone, and she knew Dacre would not seek her again that 
evening. A nervous feeling whispered, “ You will be pale, downcast ; 
your eyes are swollen with weeping ; you will not dare to look in your 
brother’s face ; he will think you sullen and unreconciled ;—wait till 
the morning, and then see him alone.” 

The longer she hesitated, the more reluctant she became to face her 
brother surrounded by his guests ; and by the time her maidens entered 
to summon her, she looked and felt so ill, that grave Dame Margery 
was called in and pronounced her only fit to go to bed. 


Cuaprer ITT. 


LAUGHTON WOODS. 


Ir was clear moonlight. As the castle bell sounded twelve, two dark 
figures passed through the Cloistered court, and were permitted egress 
by the sleepy warder of the gateway tower. After a short interval two 
others passed out. They soon joined their companions among the trees 
of the chestnut avenue on the other side of the moat. 

“ Lead the way, Ralph,” murmured the voice of Lord Dacre; “ you 
are our leader to-night.” 

Sir Ralph remonstrated, but he went on in advance of the others. 

They soon entered Laughton Woods. The moon shone in full 
splendour over the leafless branches of the noble trees. The white 
stems of the beeches and Spanish chestnuts looked ghostlike under 
its pale light. 

“Hist!” said Ralph. “ We must be wary, for, if I mistake not, 
we are near the quarry.” 

They went on with stealthy steps and hushed voices. Almost as he 
spoke, a broad sheet of water appeared, glistening like a lake of silver 
through the trees. 

They halted. Standing at its brink, evidently listening to the sounds 
of their footsteps, stood a noble stag, his fully-antlered head thrown 
proudly over his shoulder. 

Ralph cautiously raised his crossbow, the bolt whizzed through the 
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air, and the stag bounded into the water—a dark broken line across its 
now rippling silver surface showing the direction he had taken. 

But before they could think of pursuit, footsteps were heard close at 
hand, and rough voices commanded them to yield. The park-keepers 
were upon them. 

There was a brief fierce struggle. The moon had become partially 
obscured, and amid the confusion and imperfect light the clashing of 
steel was audible. Hitherto Lord Dacre had parried the blows aimed 
at him with his crossbow, but he suddenly felt his sword drawn from 
its sheath by an unseen hand. He turned to recover it, and, as he did 
so, his arms were seized on either side; at the same instant the keeper 
nearest him dropped on the turf with a deep groan. 

The small party of marauders were soon overpowered, and led 
away. ‘The clouds passed on, and the scene was again left alone with 
the moonlight as before. No—not as before. In that brief moment a 
life had been taken—a soul had been hurried into eternity. 


Joan rose early, eager to seek her brother, and beg his forgiveness. 

She knew he visited his pet falcon every morning, and this was a 
favourite meeting-place for the brother and sister. Sir Ralph did 
not love the gentle science ; there was no fear of his joining them. 

Dacre was not there, and Joan inquired of the falconer if he had 
seen his lord. 

“Mistress Joan,” answered the tried old servant, “Dame Margery 
should have forewarned you.” 

“T do not understand you, Stephen.” She thought only of her 
brother’s displeasure, and she imagined that his absence from the 
mews was in some way connected therewith. ‘ Where is your lord?” 

“ Mistress, ’tis a heavy cross to be laid on you, and you so young !” 
—the old man shook his head, and looked at her affectionately —* but 
you were ever strong of heart, and, to my thinking, you may help in 
this strait. My lord is on the road to London.” 

Joan uttered an exclamation of surprise, but the old man’s deeply 
sorrowful manner enchained her attention. 

“ Last night, ’tis said, though I cannot credit the tale, our lord killed 
one of the keepers of the deer in Laughton Woods, and he is ta’en to 
London to be tried for murder.” 

Joan turned deadly white. The words she had overheard flashed on 
her mind, and she doubted not the truth of one part of the charge. 

“And Sir Ralph de Fienes?” she said, so firmly that the old man 
scarcely believed his ears. 

“Nay, I heard naught of him, Mistress Joan. The two other 
gentlemen who were here with my lord are prisoners on the same 
charge, but no one seems to speak about Sir Ralph being mixed up 
in it. Perhaps he is here still.” 
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The old man paused, and looked at Joan, as if expecting her to show 
some natural signs of grief or horror; but after the deadly sickness 
that the first shock occasioned had passed away, her firm belief in 
her brother’s innocence of the actual crime imputed to him, and her 
fearless persuasion that his guiltlessness must be as apparent to all 
as to herself, obscured her perception of the danger he was in. 

“* Stephen, I must go at once to London ; make ready for the journey.” 

“ And what will you do there, Mistress Joan ?” said the old man, 
sadly, although her undaunted bearing gave him better hope than he 
had been able to give himself. 

“You said just now that I could help—God will send me wisdom ; 
and if I can do nothing else, I can comfort Lord Dacre. How soon 
will all be ready ?” 

“Tn two hours,” said the old man, after a few minutes’ thought ; 
and he left the mews more quickly than might have been expected 
from his age and stooping figure. 

Joan returned to her chamber ; but on her way she encountered Sir 
Ralph de Fienes. 

She was passing him with an irrepressible shudder, when he stopped ; 
and, with an affectation of great concern, asked if she had heard the 
mischance that had befallen her brother ? 

Joan bowed her head affirmatively, and then fixed her eyes steadily 
on his. With a strong effort she restrained the accusation that was 
ready to burst from her lips, and, turning abruptly from him, she 
entered her chamber. 

When she rejoined Stephen he scarcely recognised her. She had 
attired herself in a riding-suit of her mother’s. Her golden ringlets 
were all hidden beneath the close-sitting coif of those times, over 
which she wore an ample muffler ; and when she turned to address the 
waiting-woman who stood ready to accompany her, she spoke in the 
calm measured tones of one of mature years. 

Every trace of girlhood seemed to have left her; and old Stephen, 
as he helped his lady to mount, felt himself as much under her 
commands as ever he had been under those of her lady-mother. 


Cuarrer IV. 
THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


Lorp Dacre sat alone in the upper chamber of the Beauchamp 
Tower—the fatal chamber in which so many noble princely hearts had 
throbbed amid the alternations of hope and disappointment, only to be 
stilled by the axe of the executioner on the bloodstained little green 
within the Tower. 


Here the fair unfortunate Anne Boleyn had received the intelligence 
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of her doom ; while in the chamber beneath the miserable Geoffrey Pole, 
the betrayer of his own mother and brother to the scaffold, was even 
then undergoing the sentence of perpetual imprisonment. 

Lord Dacre sat pondering deeply, but not on the doom that was 
said to await every inhabitant of that fated tower. 

He had that day been tried for the murder of the park-keeper in 
Laughton Woods, and against his own better judgment, by the advice 
of his cousin Ralph, had pleaded “ Guilty !” 

The sound of footsteps on the staircase made him look up. The 
door was unlocked, and Joan stood beside him—close, close beside 
him, her arms round his neck, her lips pressed on his cheek, her whole 
frame heaving with the sobs so long restrained. No one would have 
recognised the calm self-possessed girl who left the grey walls of 
Hurstmonceux. 

But her mere presence, spite of her agitation, brought marvellous 
comfort to the prisoner. 

A bright smile spread from lips to eyes; it seemed as though Joan’s 
golden ringlets had shed sunshine through the gloomy room. 

“Welcome, dearest !” he said. 

But he let Joan weep on; he knew her deep reserved nature too 
well to stifle prematurely such unusual and, as he rightly conjectured, 
such suppressed emotion. 

At length he gently and tenderly raised her drooping head. 

“Why, my own sweet sister, are you changed into one of the 
fabled water-spirits who weep their lovers away ?” 

Joan smiled, and dried her eyes. 

“Tt gives me good hope, dear brother, tc hear you speak so gaily. 
Things cannot be as I was led to believe. Is the trial over ?” 

“Yes, my child ”—and here, spite of all his efforts, the grave look 
returned—“ and I have pleaded ‘ Guilty !” 

“Guilty! Oh, brother, why did you do that? I am sure you 
never murdered any one!” exclaimed Joan, clasping her hands. 

“A friend told me it was the best course to take. All testify 
against me, and in such a hand-to-hand struggle it is hard to say who 
struck the blow. I never drew my sword; it was snatched from the 
sheath by some unknown hand, and its bloodstained evidence goes 
against me. I know I did not strike the blow.” 

“Then why plead a falsehood ?” 

“Tt is not really a falsehood, dear girl. I was the chief of this 
marauding party, and am, of course, answerable for the mischief. 
Would I had been more patient with you, Joan, when you strove to 
turn me from my mad purpose! I believe I should have listened if 
you had not been so hard on Ralph.” 

“And it was his fault, after all?” said Joan, very seriously. 

“No—no; we will not quarrel with poor Ralph; let bygones be 
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bygones. He is my best friend and adviser here. I scarcely know 
what I should do without him. Joan, dearest, remember he is next 
of kin, and, should any evil befall me, he is your lawful protector. You 
must learn to love him for my sake, darling.” 

“ Only one question, my own loved brother,” said Joan, repressing a 
shudder, and kissing him: “ Did Ralph advise you to plead ‘ Guilty’ ?” 

“Yes, darling. These mad freaks have been common of late, and 
Ralph thought by pleading ‘Guilty’ I should propitiate the King ; 
for it seems he has expressed his determination to end such disorders.” 

An expression of pain flitted across Joan’s face; but she did not 
recur to the subject. 


Cuapren Y, 
SIR RALPH DE FIENES,. 


Sranpina before a table, at which sat a grave, reverend-looking man, 
was Lord Dacre’s cousin, Sir Ralph de Fienes. 

The room was large, but not lofty. The afternoon sun streamed in 
through the windows. In one of the deep embrasures a gentleman 
was seated, apparently quite uninterested in the conversation De 
Fienes was holding with the Bishop of Winchester. 

Sir Ralph was vehemently urging some proposition, to which the 
Bishop did not seem willing to accede. 

“T assure you, my lord, that I am next of kin; a very little per- 
suasion on your part would induce his Majesty to set aside this ques- 
tion of female succession. Or—hereI have it,” he continued, with a 
laugh—‘ I will marry the wench, and that will settle the matter.” 

“Softly, Sir Ralph de Fienes,” said Gardiner. “I bore no great 
love to this youth’s father; yet, from all I hear of the son, I grieve 
that he has been so misguided as to plead ‘Guilty’ in this matter. 
But for this acknowledgment of what our gracious liege holds un- 
knightly conduct, I think he might have granted him grace. You, as 
his near kinsman and reputed adviser—I hear he hath taken counsel 
with none else—should have counselled him better.” He looked 
searchingly into Sir Ralph’s shifting grey eyes. 

“Tt had been worse than useless, my lord,” replied De Fienes, in a 
subdued voice. “My unhappy cousin has ever been headstrong and 
rebellious—bent on following his own will ”—he sighed deeply ; “ but 
what do you think of my proposal, my lord ?” 

“Simply nothing,” replied Gardiner; “the King has resolved to 
sequestrate the estates and attaint the family, so that your kind wish 
to give your young cousin a protector would scarcely meet with its 
fitting reward.” 

Sir Ralph looked uneasily round the chamber ; he began to wonder 
how much the Bishop knew of the real facts of the midnight aftray. 
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Suddenly he became aware that the person who had remained seated at 
the window during his conference was now watching him covertly. He 
sat with his back to the window, so that his face was in deep shadow. 

“ And now, fair sir,” said the Bishop to De Fienes, “ our say is said.” 
He bowed courteously, and turned to some papers which had appa- 
rently occupied him before Sir Ralph’s entrance. 

De Fienes made a profound obeisance, and had nearly gained the 
door when, to his surprise, the unknown rose quietly and crossed over 
towards him. 

“The evening air blows chilly ; you will find it so on the water, 
Sir Ralph,” he said, in a low distinct voice. 

Before De Fienes could reply he had returned to his seat as noise- 
lessly as he had left it. 

Sir Ralph walked downstairs in a dream; the mortification of 
Gardiner’s repulse was almost obliterated by the mystery of this un- 
known stranger, who, from his significant words, evidently sought an 
interview with him. 

“TJ will take his hint at all risks,” he thought ; “I am well armed.” 

Telling his attendants he should not require his horse, he walked 
‘hastily towards the river. As soon as he reached one of the stairs or 
“bridges,” as they were then termed, he called a small boat that was 
waiting for a fare on the much-frequented “Silent Highway.” 

They had scarcely shot six lengths from the bank, when Sir Ralph 
"perceived a smaller boat glide past. 

The cloaked figure who sat in the stern raised one finger, as if to 
beckon him onwards, and then took no more notice of him. 

“ Follow yonder small skiff quickly and surely,” said De Fienes to 
the boatman, “and I will double your hire.” 

The first boat sped on so fast that the waterman had to pull lustily 
to keep it in sight. On, on they flew, amid brightly-gilded barges 
and gaily-painted wherries, from many of which proceeded strains of 
sweet music, while in the smaller boats the watermen, then a musical 
fraternity, kept time to their favourite chorus : 

* Heave and how 
Rumbelow !” 
On, on—past the ancient Abbey, standing in lonely grandeur—past 
the dismal swamp, at the farthest extremity of which, connecting it 
with Chelsea Fields, was even then standing Blondel’s Bridge, after- 
wards known under a more guilty name (Bloody Bridge). On, on 
they flew till they reached the small village of Chelsea. 

At some stairs a little beyond Chelsea Place, the object of their 
pursuit staid its rapid course, and so fast had Ralph’s boat followed it, 
that before the cloaked figure had reached the top of the stairs, De 
Fienes was by his side. 


Still the stranger took no heed of him, but walked on quickly, 
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till he suddenly quitted the riverside, and led the way through a lonely 
lane to a small house surrounded by poplar-trees. 

Then he turned round and beckoned to Ralph ; they passed through 
a wicket and entered the house together. 

The room into which they came was small and meanly furnished ; 
but Ralph had no time to indulge much observation on it, for as the 
stranger removed his mufiler De Fienes started back with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Sir Thomas Wriothesly, or rather, I should say, my Lord Chan- 
cellor,” and he bowed profoundly ; “I kad not seen your face till now.” 

“No, my good friend ; I purposely avoided you at my Lord of Win- 
chester’s for several reasons; one being that I was not sure, from 
our previous acquaintance, whether you would care to follow me here.” 

He looked at Ralph so meaningly, that the latter stared round him, 
as if he expected some of the Chancellor’s myrmidons to start upon 
him from the oak panels. 

Wriothesly laughed. 

“Fear nothing, my good friend; I brought you here to bargain 
with you, not to take you to the rack. Your heart is, I see, set on 
this fair lordship—a laudable craving, in the gratification of which I 
am willing to aid you, on conditions. I was thinking of you only 
this morning. Some new facts have reached me respecting the 
affray in Laughton Woods, which you can probably explain. But 
to business first,” he added; “I feel sure I shall find you reasonable, 
Sir Ralph—a very different person from your headstrong cousin.” 

The livid scowl that overcast De Fienes’ face at the beginning of 
Wriothesly’s speech cleared away as he heard the concluding words ; 
he was aware that the Chancellor, besides his covert threat about his 
recent crime, had him in his power from his knowledge of some awk- 
ward circumstances in his earlier life ; still Sir Thomas’s rapacity was 
so well known that he doubted not to be able to buy his silence. 

“T am anxious to hear your proposals,” he said. 

Wriothesly kept his eye steadily fixed upon him; not a change of 
Ralph’s countenance escaped him. 

He felt his power keenly, and enjoyed tormenting his victim. 

“ We will prevent or annul this forfeiture. You shall be Lord Dacre 
of Hurstmonceux, and wed your cousin to boot, on condition that the 
half of the moneys and revenues of the said estates are mine for life.” 

“Wed Joan!” exclaimed De Fienes, in mixed fear and indignation, 
gladly seizing at any objection to Wriothesly’s proposal ; “it must be 
by force then. She has some unaccountable prejudice against me.” 

“Tut, tut, man! ‘To think of you, with your experience, studying 
the likings of a chit of some fifteen years old. A woman never knows 
her own mind. The best of them are only a kind of domestic animal, 
with whom, if you spare the whip, you may rue their claws. No, no; 
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marry the girl, and then who shall dare chatter about the female 
right of succession ?” 

“But, my dear Sir Thomas, consider; are you not very exacting 
in demanding half the revenues? Consider how deeply indebted I am ; 
and when my creditors hear that I have achieved this lordship, they 
will be clamorous for payment, and I shall be like a beggar in fine 
clothes. Say a fourth part to commence with, and trust to my grati- 
tude, when cleared of these embarrassments, to increase the sum.” 

But Wriothesly stopped him with a fierce oath : 

“One word of protest, my fair seeming sir, and, by the Lord, I find 
you a snug lodging with your cousin in the Tower! You know I never 
break my word.” 

Sir Ralph’s spirit flamed under these insulting threats; but he was 
‘too wise to remonstrate, and he passively signed a paper which 
Wriothesly presently drew up in the terms he had suggested, 
reserving to himself the hope of an after-vengeance for the compul- 
sion under which he acted. 


Cuarter VI. 
THE SENTENCE. 
NExT MoRNING, when Joan entered her brother’s prison-chamber, she 
drew back in mingled annoyance and surprise. 

Lord Dacre was not alone. Sir Ralph de Fienes stood beside him, 
his face full of deep commiseration. 

But her brother looked so sad and dejected that she forgot Ralph's 
presence ; she threw her arms round Dacre’s neck, and kissed him fondly. 

“Good news!” she said, and she checked herself. 

De Fienes understood her hesitation; he moved towards the door. 
“My cousin Joan mistrusts me.” 

The wounded feeling in his voice moved Dacre. 

“No, Ralph; stay, I pray you, and hear her news. Something’ in 
this gloomy old fortress, and especially the evil doom that befalls each 
inhabitant of the Beauchamp Tower, makes a coward of our Joan. 
Come, dear one, let me hear your news.” 

His looks were so winning that Joan could not refuse. But the 
eager expression of her cousin’s eyes made her suspect him still. 
pe I have seen the Lady Latimer,” she said; “she tells me the King 
ig to reach London this afternoon, and she promises to gain me speech 
of his Highness to-morrow at Whitehall at eleven of the clock. Oh, 
Dacre, he must grant me grace! I will not quit his knees till he has 
signed your pardon.” 

“ Eleven,” said Dacre, thoughtfully ; “ my sister, at an hour after 
noon I am to be led to Tyburn.” : 
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“To Tyburn!” cried Joan, starting up wildly. ‘“ No—no—no! a 
noble may not die the death of a malefactor.” 

Her brother looked at Ralph for confirmation ; he could not bear to 
see Joan’s agonised face. 

“ Tt is too true, my gentle cousin,” said the traitor, with well-assumed 
sorrow. “Our sovereign refuses any commutation of the sentence.” 

Joan stood speechless. 

Suddenly the stony fixed look left her eyes; they beamed almost 
fiercely on her treacherous cousin. 

“What cruel haste!” she cried. ‘“ And it was you, Ralph, who told 
me to delay three days ere I sought the King.” 

Dacre started with an exclamation of surprise, and gazed strangely 
at De Fienes. Sir Ralph began a faint denial. “Joan has mistaken 
me,” he said; but she raised her hand to implore silence. She had 
meant to lay it on his arm, but a feeling of disgust as to some noxious 
animal withheld her. She turned from him abruptly. 

“There is yet time ; at least a Dacre shall not die unworthily.” 

There was a sudden silence. Ralph lingered a few moments, and 
then departed, without attempting to say farewell to either brother or 
sister. Almost before the door had closed upon him, Joan threw her 
arms round her brother, and kissed him. 

“They shall not take you,” she murmured ; “they shall take my 
life first.” 

But Lord Dacre was overwhelmed with the discovery of Ralph’s 
treachery. Those few words, coupled with De Fienes’ change of 
countenance and manner, removed a film from his cousin’s eyes. 

He fondly stroked Joan’s golden ringlets, and pressed his lips on the 
forehead that rested on his shoulder. 

“Joan, my darling sister,” he said, “you are a child in age, but 
you have a woman’s heart. I do not say I have no hope in the suc- 
cess of your mediation with the King; but even you must admit that 
there is a doubt, and I will not leave your fate, so far as I can provide 
for its safety, in doubt. In these papers” (he placed a packet in her 
hand as he spoke) “ you will find full instructions. The only change 
I make is, that wherever you find Ralph de Fienes suggested as a 
guide or counsellor, choose instead the Lady Latimer ; she will prove 
a truer friend.” 

Joan looked up amid her blinding tears; her brother's forbearance 
towards the traitor seemed more than human. 

She had at first thought his provision for the future unnecessary, 
and was inclined to smile incredulously ; but as he proceeded, his sad 
calm looks and tones struck a death-chill to her sanguine hopes. 

She sat down quietly when she had taken the packet from Dacre, 
and read to him out of her breviary. 

When the hour of parting came, who can tell the agony that 
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wrung those two fond loving hearts? and yet so strong and brave were 
they that, when her brother released Joan from the almost convulsive 
embrace in which he held her, they smiled cheerfully at each other as 
she disappeared through the gloomy doorway. 


Cuarter VII. 


THE KING. 


Lapy Larimer, so soon to be known as Katharine Parr, the sixth 
Queen of the Royal Bluebeard who then filled the throne of England, 
was at this time in attendance on her dying husband. 

She could not accompany Joan to the presence-chamber herself, 
and she placed her under the care of her sister, the Lady Herbert. 
Then, kissing Joan lovingly, bade her God-speed on her pious errand. 

Joan waited for some time in an antechamber; her heart throbbed 
wildly when the solemn-looking usher whispered to her guide, and, 
slowly preceding the two ladies, led the way to the royal presence. 

Joan moved on in a dream, unconscious of the interest and admiration 
her youth and extreme beauty excited in that gay throng of courtiers. 

Her eye rested on no one. She saw nothing, knew nothing, till 
she found herself kneeling, and heard a coarse voice exclaim : 

“ By my fay, ’tis a goodly wench! How now, sweetheart ? What 
boon have you to crave? You shall have a husband for the asking.” 

The King uttered an impatient exclamation at her silence, and Joan’s 
self-possession returned. She looked up steadily. 

“T ask my brother’s life, your Highness.” 

“ And who in the foul fiend’s name is her brother? Ha!” said the 
King to Wriothesly, who just then entered. 

“Tt is an ill-advised suit.” The Chancellor frowned darkly on Joan. 
“She asks the life of that confessed traitor and malefactor, Thomas 
de Fienes, formerly called Lord Dacre of Hurstmonceux.” 

“ Hold, my Lord Chancellor!” said Henry, quickly. ‘ We will have 
no calling of names. Ha!” 

He was already well disposed to listen to any request urged by so 
fair and fresh a petitioner, and his irritable suspicious temper took 
umbrage at Wriothesly’s interference. 

“Sir Thomas never befriends the petticoats,” he said, glancing 
round. ‘Heed not yon beast,” he continued to Joan, with one of his 
profane oaths. “But tell me, chuck, in what strait thy brother lies, 
for it seems me not to have heard much of this matter ?” 

Joan told her brother’s sad story briefly and clearly, and when at 
the end she again implored mercy with flushed cheeks, clasped hands, 
and eyes beaming with the painful brilliance of excitement, Henry was 
obviously much moved. 
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“By St. Mary, there has been foul play here! Had I heard thy 
story sooner, fair mistress, thy brother’s death-warrant had never been 
signed. That dog of a cousin painted thy brother in darker colours 
than the fiend ever wore, and I had promised him the earldom. Ha!” 

He laughed a short fierce laugh, and looked sharply round the 
group of courtiers. “ Where is he? Ha! Sothe bird is flown. Make 
out a warrant, and that speedily,” he said, with a terribly significant 
glance at Wriothesly, “to attach that black-hearted dog who was here 
but now of high treason in misleading our clemency, and bring Lord 
Dacre to our presence. Ha!” 

There was a deep silence; no one stirred to obey the King. 

Henry turned furiously to Wriothesly, livid with passion, the im- 
precations he could not find breath to utter foaming over his lips. 

Joan became pale with fear, at she scarcely knew what, although 
the King’s passion was sufficient to unnerve anyone. 

Amid the silence, Wriothesly advanced and knelt before the King. 

“Pardon, pardon, gracious liege !” 

“Pardon! for whom ?” said Henry, with a blasphemous oath. 

“Pardon, your Highness, for the Lieutenant of the Tower; he 
read the hour wrongly. Alas! the unhappy gentleman, my Lord 
Dacre, is even now hanged at Tyburn !” 

“Now, by the Lord that made me,” said Henry, rising and stamp- 
ing furiously, “ ye shall rue this morning’s work among ye! Are you 
sure of it?” 

“ Alas, too sure!” said the hypocritical Chancellor. “TI had the sad 
tidings before this maiden entered the presence—— ” 

“Ha!” interrupted the King, turning suddenly to look at Joan. 

She’ had risen to her feet, and now stood white and rigid as a statue. 

Henry took her compassionately by the hand, but she seemed quite 
unconscious of his royal sympathy, her widely-opened eyes fixed on 
vacancy; and when the King let go her cold fingers, they sank 
suddenly and leaden-like to her side. 

“Poor wench,” said Henry, “the blow has stunned her!” 

He signed to Lady Herbert to approach. 

She spoke to her, caressed her, but Joan seemed utterly heedless of 
outward things. 

“Poor heart!” said the King. “Lady Herbert, you had best lead 
her home, and send for Dr. Butts. If any leechcraft will bring her 
through her grief, his will; and, by St. Mary, this matter shall be 
seen to. Ha!” 

Lady Herbert obeyed the King’s orders. The kind physician 
exerted his utmost care and skill, but Joan remained for hours in the 
same fearful state; her large eyes dilated and fixed strainingly on some 
unseen, but apparently terrible, spectacle. 

Dr. Butts bethought himself of the serving-man Stephen. 
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The weeping old man could scarcely believe the pale bewildered 
maiden to be his own bright-eyed mistress. He knelt at her feet, and 
strove, almost like a faithful dog, to attract her notice; but in vain. 

At length he placed before her eyes a token she had given to her 
brother in childhood—a crucifix which he had worn suspended round 
his neck by a silken string, and which old Stephen had removed 
thence when he prepared his master's murdered body for burial. 

Joan gazed at it at first dreamily ; suddenly she put out her hand 
and grasped it; then burst into passionate tears. 

“She will live now,” said the benevolent physician ; “let her weep 
as long as she wills.” 


Spite of King Henry’s compassion for Joan, he took no steps to 
reverse the attainder of the unfortunate family of De Fienes. 

On examining the packet given to her by her brother, Joan found 
that he confided her to the care of La Mére Rosalie, a saintly lady of 
their family—the abbess of a convent near Paris. Lord Dacre told 
his sister that this lady had sent to their mother an assurance of her 
willingness to receive Joan in the event of her requiring protection. 

Joan’s tears flowed fast, as she read these tokens of her idolised 
brother’s tender care for her. She could hearken now to old Stephen’s 
account of his young lord’s noble and Christian behaviour—as he was 
led through the streets between the sheriffs to Tyburn, while the 
women bewailed loudly the untimely fate of one so young and full of 
promise, and the men looked on with downcast, grief-stricken faces. 

At the end of her brother's letter, Joan found this request : 

“Do not, my beloved sister, in this first terrible grief, take up a 
hasty purpose and adopt the religious life ; remember that you are now 
the only worthy descendant of De Fienes. I have a foreboding that 
your children will one day be lords of Hurstmonceux.” . . 

And:so it proved: Queen Elizabeth reversed the attainder, and 
Joan’s eldest son became Lord Dacre, and restored Hurstmonceux 
to its ancient splendour. 

Some years after the death of Lord Dacre, ina skirmish in the Low 
Countries, among a heap of dead German mercenaries, an English 
knight recognised the body of Ralph de Fienes. 
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Among the Hills. 


SouTHERN scENERy asks no questions. The man who has convinced 
himself of the folly of trying to solve the insoluble, who does not care 
to interrupt the kindly processes of digestion by resultless speculation, 
who likes easy thoughts amid pleasant circumstances, ought not to go 
and live alone among the Highland hills. They enter into league with 
Mr. Darwin and Dr. Colenso against his fine somnolent peace of mind. 
If he wishes to enjoy the zsthetic emotions produced by mountain- 
scenery, without incurring other disturbant influences, he must go 
South. Let him ascend the Niesen, for example, which is three- 
thousand feet higher than the highest mountain in Scotland; and he 
will look upon the grandest mountain-panorama in Europe, with no- 
more disquietude than if he were walking in Kensington Gardens. 
He may climb his seven thousand feet on the back of a horse; the 
chances are that he will have companions by the way ; the certainty 
is that he will meet plenty of more or less endurable English people 
in the inn on the summit, where he may spend the evening com- 
fortably, with a tolerably extensive bill of fare and Neufchatel cham- 
pagne at ten francs a bottle. He will be awakened before sunrise, and 
find himself, a few minutes thereafter, shivering on the windy peak, in 
company with a number of very loosely-dressed ladies, with dazed eyes 
and scarcely-concealed yawns. And there, right opposite, the whole: 
magnificent line of the Bernese Alps rising up in the calm twilight— 
the Wetter, Schreck, Viescher, and Finsteraar Horner, the Ménch, the 
Blumlisalp, and the splendid Jungfrau, with their cold white peaks and 
shelving glaciers—while the sun, here as yet invisible, has just struck 
the far-off tips of Monte Rosa and Mont Blane, that glimmer a pale 
crimson in the distant green. Then the Jungfrau catchesa faint glory 
on her highest peak, and a touch of gold flashes along the outline of the 
Wetterhorn ; while away down in the vast hollows, the lakes are red 
with the colour of the morning clouds, and the valleys and villages are 
hid behind a veil of wavering blue mist. It isall very beautiful ; and it 
asks no questions. You carry your English atmosphere of chatter and 
comfort with you. You wish the young married lady in the big shawl 
would not talk such abominable idiocy about the happy life of the 
Swiss shepherds; that her husband would not grumble so much about 
having been kept awake last night by some one speaking in the next 
room; that the American traveller would cease boring people with 
praises of his aneroid ; and you are not without a secret hope that the- 
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sunrise will soon be over, in order to give you the remainder of your 
broken sleep. A man who goes abroad to recruit his health and spend 
an enjoyable month’s holiday should let religion, metaphysics, and. 
science alike go to the wall. He should cultivate his digestion, and 
allow his intellect (if any) to slumber. He should limit his mental 
labour to checking the landlord’s bills; his gambling to the mild ex- 
citement of trying a new wine; his physical exertion to a forenoon 
walk and an evening row on the lake. Happy is the man to whom 
such an existence is possible and pleasant! He will have length of 
days in the land. But there are others who would find such a life 
insufferable—who would prefer to seek escape from this mental and 
moral bondage, were it forced upon them, by the swift and happy 
outlet of suicide. Such men find a perplexed satisfaction in the torture 
of intellectual questioning. Go where they will, problems confront 
them with which they delight to wage a ceaseless and dexterous, if 
futile, warfare. Nature to them is a gigantic conundrum, suggesting 
a thousand solutions, no one of which seems exact or final. Fascinated, 
bewildered by this unconscious seeking and losing, they persevere for 
perseverance’ sake; nor does it happen that they ever have cause to 
regret this eager, protracted, exciting, and enjoyable search for what can- 
not be found. And there is no more favourable spot for this sad, and 
yet happy, quest than the Scotch Highlands. Nowhere else can you 
be so entirely alone and cut off from human associations—can you so 
thoroughly lose yourself in yourself—as in one of these strange valleys 
which may not be two hours’ walk from a pretty and thriving village. 
You wander up and over the mountains, and down into the great, 
lonely glens, from early morning until midday; and then in the 
evening you return to the pleasant coast-life that hums along that 
western shore, and the last trace of melancholy is spirited away by 
happy social intercourse. And of this singular combination—of which 
we have not a trace in England—of wild mountain-scenery with the 
quiet social pleasures of seaside life, the neighbourhood of Loch 
Goil Head may be taken as the type. 

Loch Goil, its village, mountains, and glens, are within forty miles of 
Glasgow, and they are reached by sailing down the Clyde. The in- 
genious philosophers who spend their time in expounding the numerous 
and subtle compensations which Nature loves to make, will at once 
perceive that, foreseeing the growth of the great, iron-grey, dingy city, 
and foreseeing the transformation of the Clyde, between Glasgow and 
Greenock, into perhaps the most filthy and foul-smelling river in 
Europe, she generously and thoughtfully clustered about the mouth of 
the stream a series of lakes and mountains which should be a perpetual 
joy and relief to the tired and stifled townspeople. The inestimable 
blessing possessed by those who live in Glasgow is, that they can so 
readily get out of it—out of the hideous melancholy of the blackened 
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houses, out of the smoke, and dust, and narrow ways of the big, 
wealthy, energetic, and Radical city, to the pebbly shores, and the clear 
sea-water, and the pure air of those Western Highlands. The geological 
formation of this part of the country renders the coast-life of the 
Glasgow merchant or tradesman a very different thing from that 
enjoyed by his brethren elsewhere. In their heart Londoners have 
come to regard “ going to the coast” as an intolerable nuisance, and 
“‘ eoing down the river ” as something worse. What fanaticism was it 
which first tempted men to build villas overlooking the oily mud- 
banks of the Thames, and so create the thin gentility of Erith, the 
squalor of Gravesend, the hopeless dulness of Greenhithe? Does any 
one go to Margate or Ramsgate who is not compelled to take his 
family there ? Tn what respect does Brighton differ from London ; 
and is Hastings, ill-drained and crowded, half as healthy as Haverstock 
Hill? The knowing ones, of course, do not go to such places. If 
they are afraid of the expense of taking their family abroad, and doubly 
afraid of the domestic consequence of leaving them at home, they seek 
some little village along the southern coast, where they may find 
peace, retirement, and fresh air. But, asa rule, they cannot escape 
the necessary dulness and flatness of a chalky seaboard; and Pater- 
familias, having exhausted the interest and beauty of the neighbourhood 
in a few walks, sets himself to cultivating a vigorous appetite, and 
waits with impatience for the arrival of the new parcel from Mudie’s, 
The ragged and rocky western coast of Scotland is of a very different 
character. From the entrance to the Firth of Clyde northward to 
Cape Wrath, there is a constant network of islands, promontories, 
bays, and lochs. Here mountains come so near to the edge of the sea 
that vast precipices, with scarcely a blade of grass on them, go sheer 
down into the deep green water; there the mountains slope more 
gently to the shore, and there is a beach of gleaming white pebble, 
a stretch of yellow sand, and a shallow bay. Some of the lochs are 
so open at the mouth that the slow, measured, heavy swell of the 
Atlantic rolls on and upward to their very head; others are long and 
narrow arms of the sea, running away inland among the mountains, - 
and lying sheltered and calm but for the sudden tempests of wind 
which strike down upon them from the hills. Loch Goil is one of the 
latter ; being an arm of Loch Long, a fine loch twenty-four miles in 
length, which separates the green and rounded hills of Dumbartonshire 
from the loftier mountains of Ar gyleshire. Loch Goil is about six miles 
long; and, lying as it does at the base of a double line of mountains— 
shut in and overshadowed by their great bulk—it certainly looks as 
peaceful and harmless a little lake as one could imagine. Seated on 
the paddlebox of the steamer which cleaves through its still blue 
waters, the English traveller, intent upon rushing through Hell’s Glen 
and on by Inverary to Inverness in the shortest possible time, occa- 
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sionally “ chaffs ” his Scotch companions about the fate of Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, and asks how she ever managed to drown herself in such a 
lake. But Campbell had lived in these Western Highlands in his 
youth ; and he probably knew why the Highlanders, while they called 
the neighbouring arm of the sea Loch Long, or the Lake of Shins, called 
this apparently calm stretch of water Loch Goil, the Boiling Lake. In 
stormy weather, the wind comes down from the mountains in sharp 
and sudden gusts, that whiten the loch with crested waves and 
fill the glens with the sound of the surge along the rocky coast. 
In winter these rapid storms are especially imminent; and some- 
times they continue so long that solitary dwellers near the mouth 
of the loch, whose only communication with other human beings 
takes place by means of boats, have suffered imprisonment for a fort- 
night or three weeks at a time. The yachtsmen who frequent the 
Firth of Clyde—and a capital cruising-ground they have—dread the 
fickle and treacherous Loch Goil; and prefer sailing through the 
dream-like Kyles of Bute, or taking a smart run up Loch Fyne, with 
a brisk south-westerly wind behind them. 

In good weather, Loch Goil is one of the loveliest of the Scotch 
lochs. The entrance to it is guarded, on the north side, by a huge 
mass of hills—a jumble of rounded rocky peaks and rough green 
shoulders, which native wit has named the “ Duke of Argyle’s Bowling 
Green.” This irregular and fantastic cluster of mountains divide 
Loch Goil from Loch Long; and, at this point, jut out into the water 
in the form of a bold and precipitous promontory. On the other side 
of the entrance to the loch is the massive bulk of Ben-an-Cruach 
(from eruach, a stack, or heap), which is not to be confounded with 
Ben-Cruachan at the end of Loch Awe. From these two points a 
succession of hills run up both sides of the loch and form a semicircle 
round its head—rugged and broken hills, whose steep and rocky sides 
have never been touched by a ploughshare. In good weather the pano- 
rama of mountains seen from Loch Goil Head is surprisingly fine ; and, 
even in the best of weather, there are never wanting those atmospheric 
changes which suddenly alter the whole aspect of the picture in the 
course of an hour. The mere progress of the sun—in those very rare 
days when there is neither wind nor cloud—is sufficient to cause this 
magnificent prospect to pass through the most diverse phases of form 
and colour. The easterly mountains, for example, under a morning 
or midday sun, have no sort of resemblance to those westerly moun- 
tains upon which the light falls less vertically ; and this broad dis- 
tinction changes from hour to hour, until their relative positions are 
reversed. Hanging over the perfect mirror of the lake, imagine a 
great mass of soft, dull, and yet aérial purple, like the bloom of a 
plum—a mass of colour without relief, without form, except where its 
blurred outline runs along the dazzling sky. Then paint on this 
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faint, beautiful background a few rounded strokes of intense, bright, 
luminous green. These strokes of vivid colour seem to rest on 
nothing, nor do they represent any object familiar to the eye; and 
yet this mass of purple, with its sun-green lines, is a large mountain, 
which, if you went nearer, you would discover to be scarred and dotted 
by a hundred diversities of form—patches of fir-wood, narrow ravines, 
broad shoulders, and tall grey crags. From this distance you only 
see the vertical sunlight lying along the green shoulders; all the 
rest, being in shadow, is swallowed up in that soft atmospheric purple. 
In an hour or two, the shadows will shorten and draw eastward ; here 
and there the masses of grey rock will get into the sunlight; and 
by-and-by the whole side of the mountain, which now looks like some 
mysterious cloud-phenomenon, will lie under the warm yellow rays, 
and every rent and fissure, every grey boulder and gleaming mass of 
quartz, every clump of young birch and rowan-tree, will be visible 
through the faint haze of the heat, while their duplicate will tremble 
in the liquid, motionless deeps beneath. 

Such weather is not frequent at Loch Goil Head. Inverary, Arrochar, 
and Loch Goil Head—all within a few miles of each other—are statis- 
tically said to be the rainiest places in Scotland (which is saying a 
good deal); and the most doleful stories are told of Englishmen 
having been caught in one or other of those villages at an unfortunate 
time, and wondering whether a second deluge was at hand. It has 
been said that Shakespeare must have been living in Loch Goil Head 
when he wrote— 


“The rain it raineth every day ”— 


a suggestion we commend to those commentators and critics who are 
not sure that he ever was in Scotland at all. However that may be, 
it is certain that the ceaseless pour, day after day, night after night, 
which marks the rainy season at Loch Goil, is a phenomenon luckily 
unknown to any district in England. Nor is the intense, still, scorch- 
ing heat of the fine weather, which sometimes does come to Loch Goil, 
much more bearable. The midsummer rays of the sun, pouring down 
into this circular basin, get reflected from the rocky sides of the 
mountains which surround it, until the central valley becomes a 
Tophet. The great fall of rain and the fierce heat, so frequently 
alternating, produce the rankest vegetable and insect life. Horse- 
flies are as abundant as midges are elsewhere; and midges—but one 
cannot talk of Loch Goil midges with necessary decorum. <A friend of 
the writer's, being out fishing one evening on the shores of a neigh- 
bouring freshwater loch, was surrounded by an unusual swarm of 
these pests. So thickly did they crowd around and upon him that 
his clothes, from head to foot, were entirely covered, and became of a 
dull grey; whereupon, stung into temporary madness by the torture 
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inflicted on his face, neck, and hands, he simply lay down in the lake, 
drowning the myriads which stuck pertinaciously to his garments. 
After a few of those stifling, sultry days, one is glad to perceive a 
black and thunderous mass of cloud rising up into the heavens from 
behind the rocky summit of Ben Bheulah, while a dark shadow steals 
over the green slopes of Ben-an-Lochan, the hill of the small lake. 
Presently all the mountains on the south and west loom out from this 
prophetic blackness; although the sun still strikes heavily on the 
blue loch, and the hills on the northern side—Ben Donich, the 
Mountain of the Saint, the Steeple, and Argyle’s Bowling Green— 
are glowing in the yellow heat. The dark mass over Ben Bheulah 
spreads a little—hovers uncertainly over the mountain—and then, 
suddenly, as if drawn down by some electric agency, you see a few 
parallel lines of grey descend the side of the hill. It seems as if a 
gigantic comb had been applied to the great woolly mass, and had 
torn down a few soft threads. This first descent of the heavy rain- 
cloud spreads—slowly widening across the long line of mountains— 
and lo! where a few moments ago there were masses of dark and 
shadowed rock, there is now only a faint pall of grey, behind which 
nothing is visible. Then the darkness creeps over the lake, and you 
can watch the progress of the large rain-drops until they come almost 
to your feet, without touching you. You may even—it often happens 
—dodge the clouds, and watch them trailing past, like the garments 
of Ossian’s spirits, over the short brushwood and up the hillside, 
while the pattering of the rain on the leaves may be distinctly heard 
some twenty or thirty yards off. But the most beautiful effect of 
these atmospheric phenomena is when the sunlight begins to break 
on the other side of the southern rain-clouds. The vast veil of grey 
which shuts out Ben Bheulah and Ben Cora seems suddenly to quiver 
with a strange light, and as the light grows it becomes of an intense 
luminous green. ‘The singular beauty of the colour, and the appear- 
ance it presents glowing through this white mist, are magical ; and it 
is not until the sunlight makes definite rents in the retreating rain- 
clouds that you discover this lambent colour to be the sun falling on 
the gleaming green sides of the mountains beyond. Fresh with the 
rain, the grassy slopes shine and glitter in the strong glare, while the 
mountain-streams, suddenly swollen, rush down in foaming white 
along their narrow ravine. But you do not hear the noise, you 
cannot detect the motion of those torrents which are so easily in- 
creased. You see only that where there was a narrow line of brown 
down the mountain-side there is now a line of snow-white—a motion- 
less, noiseless thread of gleaming silver, as if the hillside had all at 
once opened and revealed a vein of pure quartz. Quite as often, of 
course, the positions are reversed ; and while the Ben Donich side lies . 
soaking and steeping under the drizzling folds of cloud, the Ben 
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Bheulah side, warm in the sun, only receives a few straggling lines 
of the rain which the wind carries past the shore and sweeps up over 
the hills, where they are generally caught by any incidental clump of 
trees. 

It is time, however, that something should be said of the village 
of Loch Goil Head. The conquering race, which has acquired 
possession of the sites whereon are built the watering-places along 
those Highland lochs, consists almost exclusively of Glasgow mer- 
chants and tradespeople, the aboriginal occupants either having fled 
farther into the hills, or lingering about the new villages to pick up 
a precarious living as hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Lowland settlers are true Scots, and they build their neat and sub- 
stantial stone villas on economical principles. That is to say, having 
spent eight hundred or a thousand pounds in building a cottage, 
they let it in August and September for about twenty-five or thirty 
pounds a month, and themselves occupy the house during the rest of 
the year. Sixty pounds per annum is not bad interest upon eight 
hundred pounds; while the capitalists have the exclusive benefit of 
their investment for ten months out of the twelve. Thus it is that 
you only find the real population of those watering-places resident 
there in the spring and summer; the autumn occupants are chance 
visitors, many of them from England. The former constitute a very 
singular kind of society, which is full of novelty for the enterprising 
Englishman who is introduced to it for the first time. He will find 
the people very hospitable in an economical way; sensible, shrewd, 
humorous, well-educated men and women, whose prejudices are 
chiefly theological ; who are rather jealous of English airs of superiority, 
and virulent against Dr. Johnson. The young people, with exceptions, 
of course, are less inviting. Many of them seem to be annoyed by the 
Scotch pronunciation of their parents; and aim, in a self-conscious 
way, at English modes of dressing and speaking. Girls who ought 
to be in short petticoats, and scrambling about the shore in search of 
shells, get themselves up after the Regent Street type, and walk 
sedately down to the pier and back again for their morning exercise 
Young gentlemen who have spent a week in London, through the 
kindness of some excursion-committee, reproduce in the face of the 
Highland hills the costume of Pall Mall. Flirtation (induced by 
idleness, and nourished by the invigorating sea-breezes) flourishes 
rankly at all the watering-places ; and, according to popular rumour, 
Scotch notions upon that subject permit a greater latitude than is 
allowed by social custom in England. Altogether, however, life at 
one of these Scotch watering-places is homely, comfortable, unostenta- 
tious. They don’t give you Réderer for lunch, and the young gentle- 
men, as a rule, don’t smoke Partaga’s cigars: but, on the other hand, 
they do not seek to poison you at dinner with brandied sherry, nor do 
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they offer you a bottle of eighteenpenny Chablis as Chateau Yquem. 
At most of the villages, indeed, there is nothing to be got for dinner 
but freshly-killed mutton and bottled beer—a circumstance which 
sometimes aggravates English families who have gone down unpre- 
pared. 

The houses, built of stone blasted out of the neighbouring rocks, 
generally lie in a line along the shore; but sometimes an ambitious 
gentleman, braving the certain damp, builds higher up the mountain, 
and places his turreted or peaked mansion among a lot of pines and 
Scotch firs. As a rule, the houses have tolerably-sized gardens, 
neatly laid out; the prominent and universal ornament, which at once 
attracts a southerner’s notice, being the tree-fuchsia, which here grows 
to a great height. Sometimes the garden-hedge consists of this plant, 
and exhibits a dense wall of rich red blossoms. On the outskirts of 
these little villas and cottages you come upon the stone huts—for 
they are little else—of the Highland peasantry. Plenty of stone and 
very little lime go to the formation of those poor little dwellings, in 
which families of dark-haired, blue-eyed, keen-faced men, women, and 
children of the old Celtic type seem to live very contentedly and com- 
fortably. Sometimes they have a cow and a corner of ground; but, 
generally, they earn their livelihood by serving in various ways the 
Sassenach invader. The old men—bent, wrinkled, and brown with 
the labour and the sun and rain of many years—act as boatmen; the 
middle-aged men become sailors on the river steamboats; and the 
mother of the family either tries to get a little grocery shop, or she 
sells eggs and milk to the summer visitors. The fair Saxon face, 
however, seems to have some deadly exterminating power over those 
swarthy Celts. Even as the red man, unmolested, disappears before 
the white, so the Highland cottars seem unable to hold their little 
steadings in the neighbourhood of the well-to-do Glasgow folks. 
Enough has been written about the evictions in the Highlands—the 
pulling down of houses and scattering of families in order to increase 
the extent of moorland—a change which has lifted (with a painful 
jerk, certainly) many a family out of the direst poverty in this 
country into comfort and comparative affluence in another. But these 
evictions are unnecessary (for that purpose, at least) in the vicinity of 
the Clyde watering-places; and yet the visitor will be struck by the 
number of ruined cottages which he finds scattered about the valleys 
and hills in the immediate neighbourhood of the villages. These 
rude stone houses have not been pulled down—their former occupants 
have not been ejected; they have simply died out or disappeared. 
The language of the stronger race is also making way. It is far more 
uncommon now than it was twenty or thirty years ago to find a man 
or a woman incapable of speaking anything but Gaelic. Gaelic 
sermons are still preached alternately with English in some of the 
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parish churches, and Gaelic is also taught occasionally in the schools ; 
but the Highland people are gradually adopting the language of those 
from whom, for the most part, they get their occupation or means of 
subsistence. 

The summer traveller in search of the mystic influences of High- 
land scenery is invited to do nothing definite. The moment he has a 
fixed idea of the termination of his day’s wander, his thoughts become 
inevitably bent upon reducing the number of intermediate miles. He 
should simply turn his back upon the houses and the people, and 
depart into the mountains alone. Let him ascend Ben Donich, for 
example, the highest of the mountains in this neighbourhood, named 
after an early saint. Let him make no vow about reaching the 
summit, eschew all elaborate preparations, and, above all, take no 
aneroid with him. The man who purchases an aneroid is doomed. 
He becomes its slave, and submits to any torture in its service. It is 
almost impossible for a man with an aneroid to keep still; he is never 
satisfied unless he is painfully toiling upward from the level of the 
sea, his fascinated gaze fixed upon this mesmeric instrument, which 
still leads him onward through quagmire, into morass, and over rocks. 
A walking-stick and drinking-cup (perhaps a tiny flask of Lagavulin) 
are the only requisites for the day’s journey, in whichever direction 
he may go. Perhaps the easiest method of climbing the Donich 
mountain is over the eastern shoulder, which slopes upwards from a 
little plateau. Here, on the banks of the Donich stream, is a cluster 
of those small Highland cottages built of blasted stone, and thatched 
with straw and fern. Here, also, are the ruins of several cottages, 
broken gables and tumbling walls, with grass beginning to grow over 
the earthen floor. The Donich stream, which comes tumbling down 
from the hills over its rocky channel, is a characteristic Highland 
burn. It is not one of those southern brooks which 


“ Move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers ”"— 


one of those gentle, peaceful, comfortable English rivulets that float 
quietly through rich meadows, between dense copses and clumps of 
alder, over pale-green clay, or golden sand, or rounded pebbles, with 
large motionless trout hanging like shadows in the clear water. 
That is the sort of stream that asks no questions—an after-dinner, 
soothing, comfortable sort of stream, that only suggests a cigar, or an 
evening saunter with a wide-eyed English girl. It is the stream of 
the English poets, that prattles and chatters in a pleasant and genial 
fashion of old associations and tender memories. You cannot get 
afraid of an English stream. You become so familiar with it that 
you cannot recognize the fact of its never being the same stream two 
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minutes in succession. You get to love the banks, and the murmur, 
and the delight of watching the trout, not considering that the water 
which you see for one moment glides past to the occan, and a new 
river follows in instant succession. But a Highland burn never loses 
its personality. It has life, and change, and sudden caprice; you 
cannot count upon it for a moment; it tells you that it is hurrying 
on in sudden spurts and rushes, and only moans a querulous message 
as it darts past. ‘The great river-channel, a dozen times wider than 
the stream, the huge grey boulders jammed against each other in the 
centre of the bed, the shattered stem of a fir driven in between two 
masses of glittering quartz, tell tales of winter storms and sudden. 
spates, of terrified women and children rushing out to hear the great 
roar in the glen above, and watch the rolling blood-red flood bear 
downwards and onwards to the sea, over their fields and gardens, over 
the frail wooden bridges that connect the sheep-tracks. In the hot 
summer months you can ascend this rocky channel, leaping from 
boulder to boulder, or swinging over a pool by the branch of a supple: 
rowan-tree. Here and there the water falls from a great height over 
some moist crags, and becomes almost a line of white smoke by the 
time it reaches the chasm below; then it twists and shoots through the- 
grey masses of rock, or slides over a smooth block of granite into a 
deep, sluggish, dark-brown pool in which the salmon lie, unmindful of 
the lithe rod and the skilfully-dropped gnat above. When the burn 
does reach the valley, it broadens out into a wide and shallow stream, 
bounded by banks of rank grass and luxuriant meadow-sweet, while 
its colour is a transparent gold, like sherry with sunshine in it, and! 
its bed a broad channel of pebbles, above which dart the small moun- 
tain-trout, their shadow flying with them over the intense yellowish- 
brown of the sunlit gravel and sand. 

There are one or two sheep-tracks on the side of Ben Donich whick: 
are apt to lead the stranger astray by his fancying that they tend 
towards the summit. Once he has reached the eastern shoulder, 
above the channel of the roaring and foaming Donich, he must steer 
his own course in a westerly direction, choosing out those parts, as he 
ascends, which look dryest. In the finest weather the sides of nearly 
all these Highland hills are soaking with wet, in spite of the vigorous 
efforts of the sheep-farmers to drain away the spring and rain-water. 
that perpetually trickles down through the spongy moss, reeds, and. 
brackens. At present the principal effect of this drainage is to flood 
the stream whenever a heavy shower of rain occurs. In the course of 
a few hours a heavy rainfall, filling the drains in the upper parts of 
the mountains and pouring directly down into the channel of the burn, 
will double the normal size of the river, and raise a roar of turbulent 
water where hitherto there has been but the murmuring of a trickling 
streamlet. The base of Ben Donich upon this side is almost bare of 
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any larger vegetation than the common bracken and an occasional 
clump of oak and birch-bushes. Round the base of some of the other 
mountains, however, there stretches a more or less dense strip of 
forest ; and here the resident sportsmen occasionally find a few roe- 
deer, which are supposed to have fled from their native haunts of 
Ardkinglass. In the winter-time especially, those graceful and very 
harmless animals are forced down to the water’s edge—and sometimes 
even to the neighbourhood of the cottages—in search of food. The 
method of driving and shooting them is very similar to that practised 
in the Black Forest, except that the sport lacks the picturesqueness of 
ceremony and costume with which the Schwarzwalders love to grace 
their favourite pastime. 

After half-an-hour’s climb, the aspect of the surrounding country 
has considerably changed. Now the houses at the head of the loch 
are but tiny white specks around the base of the grey hills, and the 
loch itself appears as a great arm of blue water encircling the foot 
of the mountains. Ominously enough, Ben Bheulah and Ben Cora, to 
say nothing of the Steeple, which is just on the other side of the Donich, 
seem to be yet above one ; it is clear, therefore, that if to get the view 
from the summit of Ben Donich may be considered an object, there still 
remains a long pull upwards. Already, a deep intense stillness has 
succeeded to the murmur of the waves along the beach, and the hollow 
rumbling of the Donich down its rough ravine. It is a strange 
suggestive stillness, which gives one the impression that one hears 
nothing, not because all these objects are remote, but because they 
give forth no sound. You fancy that you could hear a man speaking 
down in the long green valley, and that if the bell of the tiny church 
were to be rung, you could distinctly catch every swing of it up here 
among the still bushes and the silent rocks. A small boat, pulled by 
two men, is slowly crossing those bars of fleecy white-and-blue which 
lie on the surface of the lake, and you can see the slow progress 
it makes, and the slight ‘trace left by it on the water. The minute 
black figures of the men appear to be motionless; but you can detect 
the rise and fall of the oars, and the wonder is that there should be no 
creaking of the rowlocks, no splash of the blade falling into the water. 
Suddenly, however, there is an audible throbbing, which seems to be 
not so much a sound as an agitation of the air. In a moment or two 
there appears, coming round the point, a steamer, with its line of 
black smoke lying parallel with the streak of churned foam which the 
paddles leave behind them. This subtle link of sound seems to con- 
nect you once more with that strangely silent scene—it breaks the 
spell—it drives you still further upward and onward from the haunts 
of men. 

The ascent is sufficiently easy. Sometimes you have to clamber on 
hands and knees up the face of a line of crags; but there inevitably 
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succeeds a long easily-sloping stretch of marshy ground, over which 
one progresses without difficulty. Occasionally, as you accomplish 
one of those sudden ascents, a brace of grouse—generally far out of 
shot—get up and sail swiftly round the nearest shoulder of the moun- 
tain. Ben Donich, upon this side, has too little heather to be a 
favourite haunt of grouse, and when the birds are away from their 
ordinary resorts, they are very wild. Now we come upon the sheep- 
ground. Far as the’ eye can reach, the ewes and lambs are scattered 
about in little groups; and the appearance of a stranger’s head above 
the level of the plateaux upon which they graze is the signal for 
universal consternation and dismay throughout the flock. Seldom, 
indeed, are their haunts invaded by a human form; and the lambs, as 
if they already smelt mint-sauce, rush off to their respective mothers, 
who stand and confront the intruder with a frightened, steady stare. 
Tf your chosen path should take you nearer them, there is a general 
panic and retreat to the nearest place of shelter—which is ordinarily 
the neighbouring ravine ; the manner in which old and young together 
manage to scramble, leap, and run down the precipitous slopes, and over 
the broken stones, being quite a marvel in its way. Not unfrequently, 
however, they trip, and either break their legs or their neck ; and one 
seldom spends a day among the mountains without discovering the 
carease of one of those animals, which is usually found in the bed of 
a small streamlet, or drain, with sometimes a large fork-tailed kite 
sailing in slow circles overhead. 

Shoulder after shoulder is surmounted, only to reveal another 
height, stretching still further westward. At length, when one is apt 
to remind one’s self that there was no mental bargain concluded about 
reaching the summit at all, a stretch of grey, wild, and lonely moor- 
land comes into view, and, rising over this shelving plain, a great 
craggy and rocky height—an almost conical mass—which is at 
present steeped in the shadow of a passing cloud. 

There is a fierce wind rushing over the summit, whistling through 
the shattered rocks, and bending the dry, half-withered stalks of grass 
which manage to exist on the bleak soil. Overhead and all around 
the clouds are in motion; one of them now and again sweeping down 
over the peak, shutting off one’s view, wetting one’s clothes, and 
making a huskiness in one’s throat. And sucha view! There the 
long serpentine twisting of the broad Firth of Clyde, with its sharp 
angles of lochs running up into the land, stretches away southward 
into a dim yellow haze. The jagged peaks of Arran hang like a faint 
cloud in the horizon, and out there, on the broad gleaming surface of 
the water, lie the small islands of Bute and Cumbray—purple blotches 
on a sea of gold. “The white tower of the Cloch lighthouse glimmers 
faintly at the neck of the firth ; and here and there one can detect, by 
the aid of a glass, a tall ship with her snowy wings full-spread, sailing 
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out into that delicate golden mist which hangs along the edge of sea 
and sky. Between the white waters of the firth and the valley 
beneath Ben Donich, lie successive masses of undulating hills, some of 
them almost black in shadow, others in the full glare of sunlight. 
But it is on the northern side that the prospect of mountain becomes 
indescribably magnificent. On every hand, from the base of Ben 
Donich up as far as the eye can see, there is nothing but a wilderness 
of mountains—rather a sea of mountains—which looks as if the 
molten earth had been in some wild tempest when a sudden power 
struck the gigantic waves into stone. Nothing but mountains—ridge 
after ridge, mass after mass, with here and there the great conical 
bulk of a Ben Lomond or a Ben Cruachan rising above its fellows, 
either in a faint and lustrous blue, or dark as with the shadow of 
coming thunder. There the Cobbler towers with his fantastic outline 
against a bank of grey cloud, and beyond him, black and thunderous, 
the tall mass of Ben Ima; while down here on the left, over the 
heights of Glaslet, lies the smooth curve of Loch Fyne. Indeed, 
sharp streaks of grey among those huge purple masses everywhere 
attest the presence of water; and Loch Awe, Loch Fyne, Loch 
Lomond, and Loch Vennachar alike glimmer softly in the far distance. 
These streaks of grey are the only distinguishable objects in the vast 
world of huddled heights and hollows; but for them there would be 
only an endless succession of cones, precipitous sides, and shoulders, 
with the great, silent, apparently tenantless valleys lying between. 
Such is the picture which you cannot fail to see in any sort of weather 
from this splendid standpoint: but in exceptionally fine weather the 
limits of the sketch have to be indefinitely extended. On a bright 
day, when no heat-haze swallows up the horizon, you can, from this. 
same Ben Donich, see right across the island from sea to sea. With 
the naked eye you can distinguish the long grey windings of the 
Forth, and then you can turn to the dim outline of the Atlantic, 
which lies along the lonely shores of Colonsay and Mull; while away 
in the north, beyond the gloomy masses of Glenorchy and Glencoe, 
Ben Nevis himself rises faintly and darkly against the sky. 

Beautiful as this world of mountain and valley is, there are few 
sadder sights to be met with. One has need of an aneroid, or a vas- 
culum, or a mallet, with which to chip the angles of those time-riven 
rocks, in order to drive away the melancholy impressions of such a 
scene. Mr. Buckle in part attributes the gloomy superstitions of the 
Scotch to the fear inspired by those great mountain masses. But it 
is not fear, or wonder, or reverence they awaken; it is the sadness 
which is inseparable from all beautiful things. To sit and watch the 
flying sunlight and cloud pass over those mighty waves of mountains 
—to wait for the slowly-travelling glory to creep up a great shoulder 
of dark rock and leave it glowing in the soft light—to see the sharp 
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streaks of yellow pass by the purple darkness of the mountain and fill 
the valley underneath with a mist of gold—to watch the clouds floating, 
and falling, and rising above these wildernesses of bare rock, and the 
almost terrible expression which this or that craggy summit suddenly 
assumes under a moving weight of vapour—is an occupation which 
oppresses one with sensations that are quite unspeakable. Perhaps, 
after all, Mr. Buckle is right; and the man who is all his life thus 
brought face to face with the elements, as it were—who perceives the 
intimate connection between the earth and the clouds, and wonders 
how there ‘should have been left that narrow stratum of open air and 
soft ground upon which he exists—who recognizes the illimitable and 
terrible natural forces which exist around him—is driven into super- 
naturalism that he may have courage to work and hope. This may be 
the case with those who are brought up from their childhood amid 
such scenes ; but the casual visitor, who has perhaps lived most of his 
life in a level country, where the work of man’s hand is everywhere 
evident, finds himself, when translated into this wild primeval region, 
suddenly confronted by problems. The clouds that are floating past 
there seem to have lifted themselves up for the first time, revealing a 
new world as yet unpeopled and unknown. There is a strange sight 
to be seen sometimes by the lotos-eating yachtsmen who spend a 
charmed life among these western lochs and channels. On a still hot 
day, a quivering silvery haze rises from the broad smooth surface of 
Inchmarnock water, south of which lies the island of Arran, with its 
sharply-serrated peaks and precipitous hills. At particular times, 
however, this wavering haze paints out all the lights and shadows of 
the island, all its shore-lines and craggy detail; until one only sees a 
vast thin sheet of purple rising from the sea on the line of the horizon 
and stretching up into the white sky. It seems then as if God had 
painted in neutral-tint His first grand sketch for a new world—away 
out there beyond human vision—leaving to a future time the formation 
of hill and valley, of slope and crag, of shore-line and retreating bay. 
Indeed this sheet of faint transparent colour, with neither light nor 
shadow upon it, seems like the first “washing-in” of a stupendous 
drop-scene, hereafter to be smeared with the thick body-colour of 
detailed form. The mountainous panorama which encircles Ben Donich 
would seem to be some such magnificent sketch completed—still wet 
from the painter’s brush, and enlivened by no sound of animal life, 
brightened by no human associations. The world seems to be newly- 
made: and you begin to distrust the permanence of present conditions, 
and to wonder how long the gradual evolution of new forms and habits 
of life—those that you know to exist in the world which you left 
this morning—will be permitted to continue. The chances are that 
your perplexities are solved by the sudden scuttling-past of a mountain- 
hare, proving that present conditions have lasted for a tolerable time, 
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and connecting in an instantaneous way these lonely mountain-peaks 
with the peaceful and tenanted valleys at present invisible. 

By descending the north side of Ben Donich we get into the Glen 
of Hell. The “ Hell’s Glen” through which travellers pass on their 
way to Inverary, and which is also adjacent, is wrongly named, probably 
through the confusion attendant upon the similarity between the 
Gaelic words for iron and hell. What is commonly called Hell’s Glen 
is properly Glen Iarninn, the Iron Glen; while the lonely valley 
which strikes off on the right to Loch Restal, skirting the base of Ben 
Uaine, the green mountain, is called Glen Irinn, the Glen of Hell. 
This wild and savage pass, in which one looks in vain for any trace of 
a habitation, leads from the Rest and be Thankful stone, which Lord 
Russell has celebrated, southward to the junction of Glen Goil and 
Glen Iarninn. A mournful and solitary place it is, with a brawling 
torrent rushing down its rocky hollows and forming large brown pools 
between the white masses of stone. ‘“ Hell’s Glen,” however, is much 
more picturesque. Here, in certain places, the mountains rise almost 
perpendicularly from the road which leads over to Loch Fyne, and 
quite as perpendicularly fall the rocky cliffs which, on the other side 
of the road, descend into the ravine of the river Goil. 

From “ Hell's Glen” to Loch Goil Head the road lies through a 
pleasant strath, down which the broad clear stream of the Goil 
murmurs over its pebbles towards the sea. In summer the stream is 
a very beautiful one, and flows through pretty scenery ; but in winter 
time it sometimes floods the whole valley, causing immense damage. 
It is much beloved of fishermen; the trout, though small, being 
plentiful. It is from about the point at which this stream leaves the 
land that a singularly fine view of the loch is to be obtained, in the 
dusk of a summer twilight. When the dusk is deepening into dark, 
a faint white mist rises from the water and obscures the line at which 
the lake and the mountains meet. The small boats out on the loch 
seem to float in a mystic vapour; and the distant promontories jutting 
out into the water appear to be in mid-air, and change their shape as 
the mist-clouds pass and repass before them. Then you hear the 
pulling-up of the anchor into those little boats which have been out 
at the fishing; and as the moon rises to send a long lane of quivering 
gold lines across the lake, the boats glide away through the mist like 
dusky shadows; and the boys and girls, who have been alternately 
flirting and baiting fish-hooks, accompany their oars with some con- 
certed song, which floats on the air long after they have disappeared 
from sight. 
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Scene—a conservatory surmounting a portico beiore one of the newest 
of the new Cubitt-erected palaces of Belgravia. Present—myself, 
musing in a leafy perfumed solitude; flowers on right of me, flowers 
on left of me, flowers surrounding me. In the house adjoining a ball 
was commencing, sufficiently indicated by the rich full notes of a 
waltz; now tender, now animated; now consoling, then inspiriting. 
Occasionally a white dress gleamed through the leaves, or a glimpse 
appeared of fair rounded shoulders, passing like a flash, or a delicate 
arm in relief against the sombre habiliments of a male dancer. A 
snug corner that, and filled with the glamour of music and festivity. 

Beautiful as it was, my thoughts were not there. My thoughts 
were in a large family carriage slowly approaching somewhere on the 
road, for in that ponderous vehicle sat the queen of my heart—my 
Rosy. 

4 veritable human fairy was this Rosy of mine: dark-eyed, petite, 
and deficient in what is called “presence,” yet for all that giving one 
the idea of a Venus seen through the wrong end of an opera-glass. 
This little lady, like many other little ladies, was perfectly aware of 
her own attractions ; using her power after a rather despotic fashion, 
so much so, indeed, that she had acquired the reputation of a coquette. 
I can vouch that a more merciless quiz was not to be found between 
Charing Cross and Notting Hill; yet, no matter how cutting her 
jokes, they were uttered with such an archness and good humour that 
you could not help laughing in spite of yourself. My Rosy, did I 
say just now? I am obliged to confess that she was other fellows’ 
Rosy too. 

I am a clerk in a certain room, in a certain building near Whitehall, 
in company with some dozen other incipient envoys. The talk of our 
office, at the time I speak of, was—shall I say it ?—Rosy Martingale. 
We are a sporting fraternity in our room; so that it is not surprising 
that Rosy divided the odds with the equine favourites of Newmarket 
and Doncaster. There were among us no less than three starters for 
the hand of the beauty :—Charley Walford, Tom Edersheim, and my- 
self. The betting was even on all of us. I am aware that it is very 
wrong to make a lady the subject of sporting wagers; still it ds 
done, and in that respect we were no worse than other people. Moving, 
as we all of us had the good fortune to do, in very good society, and 
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frequenting much the same houses, the attachment of myself and 
rivals was of course no secret. Hence the speculation. 

On this particular evening we were all three invited to the same 
ball, where we knew, “from information received,” that we were to 
meet the object of our common affection. 

Rosy was the only child of a wealthy provision-merchant, a man 
sprung. from nothing and never tired of announcing that fact, to the 
great disgust of his patrician wife and the unfailing amusement of his 
mischievous daughter, who loved nothing so well as drawing papa out 
on his favourite topic. ‘ Cheese, sir,” was his favourite mode of ex- 
pression, “cheese made me.” With all due respect it must be said 
that the information was imparted with rather unnecessary frequency. 
It was, however, his only foible; in all other respects a jollier old 
gentleman I had never met with. His wife was a very different kind of 
person. Her marriage had been a marriage of condescension ; that is 
to say, she had condescended to avail herself of the handsome iortune 
and establishment offered to her, in place of the aristocratic poverty 
which had been previously her lot. She had no particular graces of 
mind or disposition ; but she had been a beauty in her day, and her 
temper, like her charms, had experienced no improvement at the 
hand of Time. In one thing she resembled her lord: you could 
not sit at her table for ten minutes together without hearing 
something of her connection with the noble family of (say) Fitz- 
smithington. 

To return to the conservatory. A sudden clatter in the street below 
aroused me from my reverie. Looking downwards, I was just in time 
to see Walford leap lightly from a hansom, toss a coin to the Jarvy, 
and disappear under the doorway beneath. A few moments after, up 
rumbled a steady four-wheeler, through the windows of which the 
robust form and intellectual countenance of Edersheim were discernible. 
He was so resplendently attired that some street Arabs gave him a 


‘cheer as he, too, entered the hospitable portico. Close upon his re- 


treating vehicle came, rolling majestically up to the kerb, the long- 


expected landau with its precious freight. A-great bustle among the 
serving-men ; the steps were let down, and out tripped—radiant as a 


bride—my Rosy. Paterfamilias next descended heavily to the pave- 
ment. Last of all came mamma, her vinegarish face illuminated by 
an unwonted smile. Without knowing exactly why, that smile caused 


me considerable disquiet. 


It may be imagined that this arrival soon put a stop to my lotos- 
eating. The next instant saw me threading my way amongst the 
dancers in the direction of the drawing-room door. In doing so I 
brushed past my two friends who had just entered the apartment. 
Walford’s face wore the calm expression of conscious superiority, as if 
it were a moral impossibility that any woman to whom he addressed 
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himself could help falling madly in love with him. A rapid smile 
flitted across his features when he saw me; then with an “How do 
old fellow ?” he was lost in the throng. The silly coxcomb was not 
aware that I was stealing a march upon him in being the first to 
welcome Rosy and party. As for Edersheim he was very considerably 
flustered, and not a little put out by the offhand manner of Walford, 
who had actually pitied him as they came upstairs. “That con- 
founded fellow thinks he’s going to carry all before him,” whispered 
Edersheim, “but if I don’t very much mistake, a certain person will 
be found to have cut him out after all.” I could not trust myself to 
make any reply, but pressed on for the landing, where I found myself 
facing the group I was in search of. 

A warm shake of the hand from the parents accompanied by the 
same mysterious smile from mamma, and then I found myself proudly 
escorting the belle of the evening into the ball-room. Nosy was 
dressed with the utmost simplicity. In which circumstance I fancy 
the little autocrat had displayed a will of her own; for while her 
mother was covered with bracelets and bangles, Rosy had no other 
jewels but her own sparkling eyes. A single rosebud was in her hair, 
a blue sash round her waist. These formed the sum-total of her 
adornments, and as she moved over the floor, her white dress floating 
in gauzy clouds, she was the cynosure of the whole assembly. Of 
course I lost no time in getting possession of her tablets, and inscribing 
my initials against as many of the dances as propriety allowed—a 
proceeding submitted to with charming demureness on the part of the 
owner. To my surprise Charley Walford, who was conversing with 
some friends in a corner, only acknowledged Miss Martingale’s presence 
by an elaborately polite bow. “ Another instance of his overweening 
presumption,” thought I, trying more than ever to make myself 
agrecable. Presently Edersheim came up, a'so requesting a sight of 
the precious tablets, whereon he began with provoking slowness to 
fill in the vacant spaces. I do believe that the fellow wrote his name 
in full each time, in order to have the pleasure of detaining us near 
him ; thereby of course putting an end to all my pretty speeches. 
He engaged Rosy for the next dance, a quadrille, which I had no 
mind for; so, of course, I was obliged to relinquish her to him. In 
the interim, however, I resolved, to avoid being asked by the hostess 
to dance with any one else, to betake myself to my old seat in the 
conservatory. 

Arrived at the entrance of that pleasant bower my footsteps were 
arrested by the sound of talking within. The voices belonged to two 
ladies; and in one of them I recognised the shrill tones of Rosy’s 
mamma. Not being able either to advance or recede I pretended to 
examine some azaleas, thus becoming an unwilling eavesdropper. 
The conversation which at first reached me was the smallest of small 
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talk, about fashions and such like, but after awhile it began to take a 
more interesting direction. At last, in a pause of the quadrille, these 
words were audible in a loud whisper: “A most eligible match, my 
dear ; first-class connections; excellent position in the Sealing Wax 
and Red Tape Department. Name is——.” “ Oh, Mr. Blank,” said 
the lady of the house, coming up at this moment, “how very kind of 
you to hold yourself in readiness when I was so short of gentlemen! 
Miss Mason—Mr. Blank, have ‘the kindness te take a side couple in 
that set to finish the dance. Thank you” (exit lady of the house). 
Miss Mason was red-haired and plain; but at that instant a houri 
from Paradise would have seemed hideous. Miss Mason was also 
the daughter of a “cotton lord,” immensely rich; still that was no 
reason for her wearing the hardest stays that arm of mortal man ever 
encircled. My ill-humour was not diminished by observing Edersheim 
and Rosy, when the quadrille was over, promenading up and down, 
flirting and laughing with all their might. The fellow seemed to be 
actually running over with happiness; the only consolation for me 
was that, as the next dance was mine, I'should spoil his game for one 
while. What with the exertion of dancing and the pleasure of convers- 
ing, my rival's square face bore an absurd resemblance to a railway 
danger-signal; at all events Walford, whose scowling visage I next 
encountered, appeared to consider it as such. But Walford, poor 
fellow, seemed out of the race altogether, for he had not spoken with 
the little beauty all the evening. With the exception of his first 
formal bow he had had no communication with her whatever. Some 
quarrel evidently. 

After leading my partner, I am afraid somewhat ungraciously, to 
her seat, I puzzled myself to supply the missing link in the conversa- 
tion which had been overheard by me. There could be no doubt that 
either myself or Edersheim was the “ eligible” person indicated. But 
which was the happy man? That was the question. Despair rose to 
my heart as I watched the gracious manner in which Rosy received 
my rival's attentions ; but hope quickly took its place when I reflected 
that Lady Martingale (she was a lady in her own right) could mean no 
one but myself in alluding to first-class connections (Ahem!). Eder- 
sheim was of German birth, having no connections to speak of in this 
country ; and as her ladyship knew our pedigrees as well as we did 
ourselves, I could not help flattering myself that my chances were 
better than they seemed. 

The entrance of papa Martingale at this moment gave a fresh 
impulse to my thoughts. Supposing I were to pump the old gentle- 
man? A good idea! He was in a most benevolent temper, having 
apparently paid a protracted visit to the buffet in company with one or 
two other fathers of families of his own standing. In pursuance, 
therefore, of my plan I seated myself by his side, and dexterously com- 
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menced the conversation by alluding to his favourite topic, viz., the 
value and importance of commerce in the social system. ‘“ Ah, my 
boy,” said he, mopping his rubicund visage with a huge bandannah, 
“you ten to four Government fellows don’t know what work means. 
I’ve done as much work in my time, sir, as any man in the City of 
London.” Mauch more to the same effect followed ; but I knew better 
than to get tired of his prolixity. At last he burst out with, “ rank, 
my boy, there is a secret you ought to know.” (‘Thank Heaven, it was 
coming at last!) “ My wife,” he continued, “has forbidden me on 
pain of death to mention the subject in public, but I don’t mind telling 
you that—cheese made me !” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said I, rising hastily, “ but I shall lose the waltz.” 
Which I did, owing to the pottering old idiot and his confounded 
cheese. Before I could find Rosy the waltz had begun; the next 
moment I had the mortification to see her whirling round in the arms 
of Edersheim. What was worse, though, I had the greatest difficulty 
afterwards in making my peace with the pouting beauty. It was only 
on my solemn assurance that her papa had detained me in a most 
important conversation that she would consent to overlook the offence 
of neglecting my engagement. Of course I could not blame my rival 
for offering himself as a substitute, as I should have done precisely the 
same thing myself under the circumstances. 

This little contretemps settled, affairs went on smoothly enough. 
Naturally I made the best possible use of the dances remaining to me, 
and with—I was happy to observe—unqualified success. Never in 
my life has music sounded sweeter and more inspiriting than on 
that delightful evening, even though I knew my fate as regarded the 
charmer at my side to be involved in uncertainty. 

Of my two rivals, Charley Walford had vanished entirely; as for 
Edersheim, he was sitting alone in a corner watching my advantage 
with ill-concealed chagrin. J really could not grudge it to the poor 
fellow when Rosy insisted upon giving him another dance, an act of 
condescension which had the effect of restoring the gentleman to his 
former equanimity. 

At the termination of the ball the duty fortunately devolved upon 
me of shawling the young lady, and escorting her to her carriage. 
My rival, with equal obsequiousness, attended to the wants of her lady- 
ship. Then, after seeing the whole party off, we shook hands in 
silence ; and, jumping into our respective cabs, were quickly whirled in 
opposite directions homeward. 

It was not till I was secure in the retirement of my own vehicle 
that I ventured to examine a small roll of some substance which Rosy 
had left in my palm, combined with the faintest possible pressure, as 
we shook hands at the last moment. The substance, whatever it 
might be, was about the size of a stout lead pencil. What could it 
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be? It seemed like leather or kid. It was kid. It was Rosy’s glove ! 
The left-hand one. 

I really cannot do justice in words to the delightful sensations I 
experienced on finding myself the possessor of this dainty little gage 
@amour. It the reader has ever been in love he will appreciate my 
feelings without the aid of description ; and if he has never been in love, 
it would only bore him. It will be sufficient, therefore, if I say that 
the next morning saw me marching into the office as proud as a pea- 
cock of my good luck. 

Noticing my triumphant demeanour my fellow-clerks, Edersheim 
among the number, crowded round me, all asking questions at once. 
For reply I simply produced the little glove and laid it before their 
astonished eyes. 

“Well done, old fellow!” was the general cry; “you've cut out 
Walford, that’s very evident. Where is he?” But Walford had not 
arrived ; and it transpired that he had obtained a few days’ holiday 
from the principal. 

The congratulations, however, were suddenly stopped by the singular 

behaviour of Edersheim. Advancing towards me, he said, in a voice 
thick with passion, “I dare say, now, you think yourself a very lucky 
fellow. What do you think of that?” Then, drawing something 
white from his pocket, he laid it beside my trophy. J¢ was Rosy’s 
other glove! ‘The little minx had “sold” us both. 
'. Before the laughter had subsided a note was handed in by the 
messenger. “I say,” said a clerk, “have you two fellows joined partner- 
ship? Here is a letter addressed to both of you.” Edersheim tore 
it open—and out dropped two wedding cards, joined together by the 
usual lover’s knot—Mr. and Mrs. Walford ! 

The engagement had been secret; the marriage, at the express 
desire of the bridegroom, had been secret also; and the knowing hus- 
band had backed himself so heavily that he was able to pay his 
wedding expenses out of his winnings. 

My false pledge, together with Edersheim’s, lies in a seldom-opened 
drawer in company with other unpleasant mementoes. I am not a 
woman-hater ; but is it to be wondered at, that when I hear stories of 
male pertidy, I ‘should open that dusty drawer and comfort myself 
with the survey of Rosy’s Gloves ? 


Francis ALLEN. 
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Girls’ Drothers. 


‘Tue man who thinks about marrying necessarily becomes a student of 
character, and spends a good proportion of h's time in that amiable 
pursuit. It may happen that he is quite unaccustomed to guess at a 
woman’s disposition from her manner, and speech, and conduct; and 
the chances are that he gets considerably bewildered. If the girl or 
woman in whom he is interested is at all complex in character or 
variable in humour—and she is a miracle of a woman if she is not— 
he will form a dozen different estimates of her nature in as many 
weeks ; and at last confess that, if he does marry her, he must marry 
her on trust. 

Just at this particular period, a brother comes in handy. Blinded 
by the power of feminine eyes, or fascinated by that ideal appearance 
which every woman “ on her trial” knows how to assume, the doubt- 
ing lover turns to his sweetheart’s male relatives, and there studies the 
family character in the rough. Here, in quiet grey light, he may 
perceive all those traits of mind and habit which are either obscured 
or made attractive by the lambent witchery of his mistress’ presence. 
Not only have men less power of self-concealment than women, but 
they have, further, no object in assuming an ideal character in order 
to please their sisters’ suitors. Of course, it cannot be held absolutely 
certain that the dispositions of brother and sister will be in any degree 
alike. The contemplative lover must choose out the brother that is 
physically most like this particular sister—must cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, and entrap him into sclf-revelation. If this brother be youug, 
especially, the manner in which he will illustrate several of his sister's 
peculiarities which have hitherto puzzled the lover is very singular. 
With the artlessness of youth, he will betray the weak points of the 
bringing-up, notions, and temper of the whole family. ile has neither 
the age, caution, wit, or wisdom of his sister; and obeys the caprice 
or whim of the moment without any regard to the attentive scrutiny 
which is being directed upon him. With ingenuous garrulity he will 
let you into family secrets; and may give very different versions of 
stories which looked charming, or only comical, when they fell from 
the lips of his more astute sister. It may be said that a man is acting 
unworthily in taking advantage of the youth’s innocence to pry into 
family secrets; but everything is fair in marriage, and, if nothing has 
been concealed, nothing can be elicited by this indirect method of cross- 
examination. If the girlisas amiable, and honcst, and good-tempered 
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as she professes to be; if she really holds those artless and beautiful 
beliefs in human nature; if her manner towards her parents and 
brothers and sisters be the same when visitors are absent as when they 
are present; if her interest in literature and the arts be not assumed ; 
and if she is, in brief, an angel in disposition, and a soundly- -cultivated 
woman in attainments, no study of the brother’s character will destroy 
or alter one’s regard for her. On the contrary, when he sees all these 
good qualities displayed i in their raw material—when the youth of in- 
genuous pudor betrays the same fine attributes, a trifle less harmonised 
and polished, which his sister exhibits, the lover feels assured of the 
wisdom of his choice. He goes forward to the inevitable goal with 
courage and hope. ‘The period of hesitation is over; and rivals are 
bidden to beware. 

On the other hand, the brother may unwittingly tell tales of the 
most disastrous kind. One of the chief tests of a character is its 
regard for truth ; and veracity is so much a matter of habit—so much 
dependent on the education—that all the members of a family are 
likely to have notions on the subject more or less similar. Of course, 
we do not mean that intentional lying is likely to accrue from a certain 
kind of bringing-up, however much it may help towards it; but that 
a habit of uttering inaccurate statements—whether through a transient 
wish of making matters look pleasant to one’s companion, or whether 
through a certain intellectual fascination for dramatic points which 
misplaces what is for what might be—is one of the commonest of 
human failings. The brother will show you whether that tendency 
has been largely developed in the family. He has not the skill to be 
consistent in his innocent misrepresentations. To please you, perhaps, 
he will profess an ardent admiration for some mutual acquaintance, 
and say how much that acquaintance is admired and liked by his (the 
brother's) family ; and then, next day, having forgotten all about the 
matter, he will call the acquaintance a tiresome old fool, whom his 
sisters detest. Another related point on which he will yield much 
important information to the anxious lover is the extent to which the 
family has been brought up “for show”—whether that exceeding 
courtesy and perfect amiability of the sister is a natural or acquired 
product. He too, it may be presumed, has been taught, if his sister 
has been taught, that the chief duty of life is to look well in the esti- 
mation of friends, and he will display in the most ingenuous fashion 
the means which the family traditions have thought requisite for that 
purpose. He will profess a love for intellectual and artistic pursuits 
which you see he does not feel, merely because it is right and proper 
that he should do so. If he has been taught to assume sincerity as a 
virtue, he will betray the conflict between his own nature and the 
assumption. Play with him at billiards, and, in fits and starts, he will 
exhibit an astonishing candour in confessing to “ flukes ”—obviously 
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priding himself on his honesty, and hoping that you admire it; and 
the next minute you will find him relapsing into his real self, and 
making statements about intended “cannons” which are calculated to 
strike you with awe and wonder. In many similar directions, the 
brother may be led to give evidence upon family qualities, irrespec- 
tive of those chance lights which you may obtain from his direct 
assertions. 

But the grand point,in which he is an almost infallible guide, is 
temper. We know of few more interesting amusements—even for 
those who are long past the age at which conjugal results could hang 
upon the pursuit—than the noting of the strange resemblances and 
differences between the family disposition as it is exhibited in a son, 
and the same as it is exhibited in a daughter. These minute shades of 
discrepancy, tempered by all the varying conditions of sex, age, and 
opportunity, form a sort of psychical kaleidoscope perpetually offering 
new combinations. And when it is your future brother-in-law whom 
you are regarding, the interest is indefinitely increased. There is not 
a fit of querulous waywardness in the brother that does not beget a 
qualm in the heart of the sister’s suitor; and there is nothing which 
rejoices the latter so much as to observe a courageously considerate 
attitude in the temper and disposition of the boy, or man. In the 
ease of the brother there are no pretty feminine disguises to conceal 
the true state of affairs, and the lover rapidly forms an intimacy 
which is full of surprises for him. Anxiously does he enquire whether 
this his possible brother-in-law is always governed by that absolute 
indecision of judgment and wayward temper which he sometimes 
exhibits. He looks with dismay upon the brother’s peevish irritability, 
and is so shocked by his intractable and obstinate folly, as scarcely to 
be able to remonstrate. Perhaps there are two or three brothers, all 
gifted with this irascible and childish temperament ; and, perhaps, both 
father and mother are dangerous subjects to deal with, when the soup 
is cold or the dressmaker dilatory. 

With all these indications, is it possible that his faith in his own 
sweet friend should not be troubled? How, he asks himself, could 
such a perfect flower have sprung up in this hothouse of angry 
passions? Angels do not consort with devils; and in such a pande- 
monium the appearance of an incongruous visitor provokes suspicion. 
This young brother, for example, is the incarnation of bad temper, 
and even seems conscious of it. He confesses to having got into a 
rage about nothing, and having kept himself and his family on tenter- 
hooks during dinner simply through a fit of sulkiness. If he gets a 
bad hand at whist, he flings down the cards in a passion, and goes off 
to his own room; if he misses a favourite stroke at billiards, he 
dashes his cue on the table, cuts the cloth, and sits down, morose and 
red-faced. He makes no effort to control himself; and, in these 
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childish moods, beware that you do not speak to him of that sister im 
whom you are interested ! ! He will tell the truth about her ; or, rather, 
he will tell what his ungovernable passion, venting itself ‘upon every 
object of his contemplation, would have you to consider the truth. 
It is a small matter what the boy says; but it is a grave matter that 
such ungovernable tempers should be in a family. Insanity, scrofula, 
dipsomania are not the only hereditary ailments which the man who 
would marry has to guard against. Besides the disease of an inflam- 
mable temper, there is that of inconstancy of the affections, which is 
as often as not a purely physical defect. ‘There are persons whose 
affections are inherently devoid of permanence; to expect them to 
remain constant through any period of absence or trial, is to expect 
a blind man to see. They are gifted or cursed with a facile and 
transitory nature, which naturally clings to the object nearest it, and 
yet does not cling pertinaciously. Half a dozen words, a single look, 
a railway journey, an introduction—any one of the ordinary incidents 
of life—may transfer the unsubstantial and treacherous regard of such 
persons to other objects. Nor can we blame them. They are not 
necessarily voluntary agents. ‘Their radical weakness causes them to 
shift their uncertain love; and it would only be useless hypocrisy, 
possibly attended with direful results, for them to pretend that it had 
not shifted. ‘To assume the virtue of constancy is a crime, while to 
be honestly inconstant is to accept one’s misfortune. 

Here, also, the brother is invaluable. The lover watches him 
closely to perceive whether he shows symptoms of that perpetual 
indecision of the affections which has produced so many tragedies in 
domestic life. He regards this young man’s flirtations with his sister’s 
friends with a peculiar interest. The lover almost feels that his own 
fate is dependent on the amount of honesty and constancy which this 
youth evinees, and reads in the actions and sentiments of the boy 
the horoscope of his own future. All this takes place when the lover 
is as yet undecided, and the study is the most engaging and fasci- 
nating that he can find. Whether it ever produces any practical 
results is quite another matter; because, as a rule, men who find their 
sweetheart’s younger brothers interesting companions, have gone too 
far to draw back, whatever warning they may receive. 
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Susan Lielding. 
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Cuapter X XIX. 


‘Sr. Savvevr, as the reader who has wandered through Brittany 
need not be told, is a straggling offshoot or suburb of the old garrison 
town of St. Maur. 

Within the grey sea-girt walls of St. Maur proper, the first thing, 
{ think, which strikes the traveller, winter or summer, is a certain 
cheerful atmosphere of well-to-do citizen life. In St. Sauveur, the 
other side the harbour, he is encountered, for nine months of the year 
at least, by the dreariest embodiment of living death possible to con- 
ive of : an English population existing in a foreign watering-place, 
out of season; an English population, void in purse, void in spirit ; 
people leading lives, to describe which the word “aimless” is inade- 
quate; too broken by adversity even to seek to share their mistry in 
‘common ; whose hopeless faces, when you have once got them fairly 
before your mind’s eye, you would recognise at a glance in Lapland or 
Arabia; a class of pariahs or social castaways, of the like of which no 
country but our own seems to have the knack of getting rid! 

At Spa, Baden, Biarritz, you may, during the dead months, light 
upon every other specimen—and all are melancholy—of the British 
wandering Jew in search of cheapness: he calls it climate. You 
must come to one of these smaller Breton watering-places if you 
would see abject, hungry Poverry at its last grim ebb. There 
were people in St. Sauveur who, hiring a house by the year, and 
sub-letting it, at season prices, during July and August, lived, as 
nearly as possible, on nothing—vegetables, cider, and bread being 
cheap throughout the province; people, many of them, who had 
once worn warm clothes and eaten sufficient meat, but who had 
had to fly, either from ruin entailed on them by others, or from 
the consequences of ruin entailed on others by themselyes—who 
shall say? In a place where every one was so manifestly out of 
suits with fortune, the past was not a favourite subject. No man 
liked to talk of himself. Every man liked to talk and surmise the 
worst of his neighbour (barely possible, perhaps, to live in St. 
Sauveur without becoming more or less of a misanthrope!) The 
French hotelkeepers and tradespeople looked with the natural distrust 
of solvent, legitimate robbers upon them all. 
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When the cheery garrison band played by the harbour side on a 
Sunday, and the St. Maur citizens would flock forth, with their 
wives and daughters, upon the quays, a stray English couple might 
occasionally be distinguished—the man by his threadbare shooting- 
coat and wideawake, the lady by her unsmiling face and trailing 
skirts—among the crowd. But, as a rule, the English inhabitants of 
St. Sauveur shunned all such occasions of festive gathering: did it 
not cost a sou a head to cross to St. Maur by the ferry-boat ? 
Only in the Protestant temple, when they and their pastor met 
together to celebrate the Anglican service, had you a chance of seeing 
them in a mass—and then, reader, I declare the spectacle of that 
sorry flock and shepherd was one to make your heart bleed. Talk of 
the loud- spoken ills of paupers at home, paupers born and educated 
to pauperism! . . . Ah, one must go to places like St. Sauveur to 
learn what English gentility—silent, decent, wearing shoes on its feet ; 
gentility just, and only just, above starvation-line—can live through! 

These remarks, however, apply to winter. On the sunny July 
morning when Susan Fielding first saw the black ramparts and 
peaked grey roofs of St. Maur growing distinct above the sea, 
everything was at its brightest: bands playing, l'renchmen drinking 
their coffee and reading their morning papers outside the Casino, an 
army of bathing-machines down on the sands, Trench ladies fluttering 
in gay wrappers from their hotels to the beach. The steamer stopped, 
for it was high-water, close alongside the quay ; and Susan, who had 
as much practical knowledge of travelling as she had of money, was 
drifting hither and thither among the crowd of custom-house officers, 
passengers, and sailors, when she heard the welcome sound of an 
English voice, and, looking up, saw a very bent, very poorly-clad old 
man offering her his hand. 

“ My niece Susan, is it not? Ah, I was sure of it! Thee hast thy 
mother’s face. No need of introductory letters. Welcome to Ille-et- 
Vilaine, Susan. A primitive life we English live here, a primitive 
life, not the comforts thy father lived in at Halfont; but thee are 
welcome to it.” 

Susan’s mother, a Quakeress by birth, had, after her marriage with 
Joseph Fielding, drifted gradually, partly through deference “to her 
husband’s opinions, partly through the distance . meeting-house, out 
of the religion of her youth. Quaker phraseology, olen: the soft, 
ungrammatical “thee and thou” of the society, she had never been 
able wholly to put aside. And at Adam Byng’s first words a 
dozen tender, long-dormant chords were suddenly touched in Susan’s 


memory. 

“ And I should have known you by your way of speaking, Uncle 
Adam. I have never heard any one say ‘thee’ or ‘thou’ since my 
mamma died.” 
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«And would not hear it now if I was a man of stronger will,” said 
Uncle Adam. “The present Mrs. Byng does not hold by Quaker 
speech, and I have tried my best for filteen years to abstain from it. 
But the habit is stronger than me,” he : shook his head meekly, 
“the habit is stronger than me. Mrs. Byng is a most superior 
woman,” he added, giving a timid little glance over his shoulder as 
he spoke. ‘ It will be well, my dear Susan, for thee to seck to please 
Mrs. Byng from the first. Now, where is thy luggage ?” 

Susan's luggage, one modest portmanteau and bonnet-box, was at 
the bottom of the hold, and it was a long hour and a half before it 
was taken ashore and got through the custom-house. One of the 
few books the child had brought with her was a little half-crown 
selection of French poetry, a prize-gift from Miss Collinson, on the 
first page of which were some verses from the pen of Victor Hugo. 
With a grand official air a very small custom-house clerk opened 
this book, and lighted upon the treasonable name . . . Ah, ah! but here 
was an affair to be seen into! The little man cocked his hat fero- 
ciously at Susan, shook his head over his own suspicions of her 
dangerous political character, called up another clerk; they consult, 
refer to documents, inform Uncle Adam fiercely that a Frenchman, for 
committing a similar offence, was sent to prison, not a week ago; 
finally confiscate the book, and allow Susan—with a sort of brand 
against her name she is sure—to leave the custom-house. 

“ And so I have had a narrow escape of going to prison—I could 
understand enough to know that. Oh, Uncle Adam, what dreadful 
men Frenchmen are! half tiger, half monkey ; I read that once, and 
now I know what it means.” 

“Tiger? not a bit of it, my dear. Jean Poujol, the little fellow 
with the big voice and cocked hat, is the kindest-hearted fellow and 
best gardener in the parish. I got a dozen young lobelias from him 
last week. Madame Poujol chastises him corporeally, the gossips say ; 
but who knows, who knows?” The subject scomed to bring back Adam 
Byng’s saddest expression. ‘‘ For my own part, I believe Madame 
Poujol to be a most superior woman—too superior, perhaps, for Poujol. 
Now the question to decide is, shall we ride or walk? Our house, 
the Petit Tambour, is two miles off if we drive round by the cause- 
vay, half a mile if we cros 3 the ferry and then walk. ‘The question 
is, which will cost least ?” 

A crowd of human beings, of both sexes, each dirtier, more hideous 
than the other, now beset Uncle Adam with offers of their services ; 
the men, drivers of carriages, proposing te take him home by land for 
three francs; the women to carry up the luggage, by way of the ferry, 
for one frane fifty—for one forty—tor haus ‘Monsieur would give 
to mothers of families for honest labour and the love of the good 
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“ Brittany is a loyal district, as thee has seen at the custom-house,’ 
remarked Uncle Adam to Susan; “ and a pious country, as thee may 
gather from the discourse of these ladies. Now, my friends,” speaking 
in fluent but thoroughly English French, “depart!” He made a 
step forward, throwing out his arms, and the crowd dispersed in thin 
air: nothing disperses a French crowd like the sight of a pair of 
English arms. “Raoul Bertrand, bring thy carriage. Raoul will 
take us to the Petit Tambour for two francs thirty—counting the 
ferry we should certainly save forty centimes the other way—but 
thee are looking pale, child. Better spend the money on carriage 
hire than have thee laid up.” 

Uncle Adam said this gravely and conscientiously. The expen- 
diture of forty centimes was not, evidently, in his eyes an enterprise 
to be undertaken lightly or wantonly. 

After waiting another five minutes (during which interval occurred 
a fight between some of the bloused, fur-capped savages from the 
carriage-stand; a fight conducted on the usual French system of 
exchanging everything but blows) Raoul Bertrand brought up his 
carriage, a huge, springless, indeseribab’y filthy droschka, and Susan 
started for her new home. As long as they were rattling up and 
down the narrow streets, and over the villancus paving-stones of 
St. Maur, the coachman stood upright, and by yells, execrations, 
and flourishes of his tattered rope harness, contrived to keep his two 
jades of horses—buried, despite a July sun, under blue and crimson 
sheepskins—in a gallop. When they emerged from the last postern, 
and were on a perfectly flat sandy road, the causeway connecting St. 
Maur with the mainland, he stopped, began to sing, to nod at the 
passers-by, then took out a pipe, lit it, and let the horses go their own 
snail’s-pace the remainder of the journey. Susan had thus time ,to 
improve her acquaintance with her new relation before reaching 
St. Sauveur. 

“Thee are surprised at the carriages, I see, Susan. They tell 
me the carriages of this district belong to the time of Louis the Six- 
teenth, but I have lived in Brittany till I am accustomed to every- 
thing it contains. Seventeen years altogether: two with my dear wile, 
fifteen with the present Mrs. Byng. There are many advantages 
in St. Sauveur, Susan, as thee will find after a time. Strangers do 
not see much in the place at first, but we who live in it feel that we 
should be sorry to have to move elsewhere. I don’t mean to be buried 
on I’rench soil,” a brighter look than Susan had seen it wear yet 
crossed Adam Byng’s face,:,“‘ but I am well content to linger cut the 
remainder of my days here. We have warm sun in summer, and in 
winter—well, well, some; season of the year is dreary everywhere. 
There are many advantages in St. Sauveur.” 

Not cxternal ones, thought Susan, when at length they had quitted 
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the coal-heaps and barge-masts of the St. Maur quays, and were 
driving up through the steep and noisome lanes of St. Sauveur. 
Oh, desolation of desolation, was your name ever more clearly written 
than on every squalid wall and building of this poor town! The 
word ‘ grass-grown” could be justly applied to the high street, the main 
thoroughfare only. The smaller divergent lanes, mostly inhabited by 
English, were grass-covered, the gutters alone tracing dark and sinuous 
paths unclothed by verdure. After ascending an unsavoury labyrinth 
of these streets or lanes, Raoul pulled round his horses with a jerk 
into a kind of shut alley or court: grey dilapidated walls towering 
high on either side, two or three gaunt dogs prowling about the 
corners ; the air, even on this July day, striking chill, and laden with 
a peculiar kind of oily flavour with which Susan was to become better 
acquainted hereafter. 

“The Rue de la Guerre at last,” said Uncle Adam. “To my mind 
the quietest, pleasantest spot in St. Sauveur. Thee can perceive 
the colza, perhaps ? That building with the blind windows to the left 
is acolza mill, but ‘tis a wholesome odour. I am accustomed to it. 
Tndeed, at this moment I smell only the roses and carnations from our 
own garden.” 

The carriage stopped before a door that had once been painted green 
—in ‘the time, perhaps, of Louis the Sixteenth. Uncle Adam got out 
and rang, very gingerly considering that the bell was his own, and 
after a considerable time the door opened. 

“Wipe your shoes, Mr. Byng,” said a voice within, “and bid the 
man leave his sabots outside. Wipe your shoes again.” 

Uncle Adam obeyed instantly; meekly rubbing his large feet 
lengthways, sideways, on the toes, on the heels, upon the rush mat 
ingide the doorway. Then he lifted Susan from the carriage, and 
deposited her opposite an open door a few steps from the entrance, 
where Mrs. Byng stood ready to receive her. 

She was a spare elderly woman, of five feet eight or nine inches; 
frosty-faced, thin-lipped, awfully clean and neat. She was attired in 
a black satin dress and gold chain, and had blue ribbons in her cap. 
Her appearance contrasted strongly with that of Uncle Adam, who 
wore an old chip hat, a coloured shirt, and a patched grey suit, so 
shrunk with frequent cleaning that his wrists and ankles were bare 
like those of a schoolboy. 

“Here is our niece, Susan Fielding,” he remarked: the gentlest, 
most pitifully-crushed voice you ever heard was Uncle Adam’s. “i 
thought it as well to ride, my dear,” he went on apologetically. Susan 
almost trembled at hearing him address this imposing figure as “my 
dear.” “The child looked tired, and my good friend Raoul Bertrand 
has brought us for two francs thirty.” 

“The statute fare is two francs. Raoul Bertrand will receive two 
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francs. After’ a sea-voyage I should have said a brisk walk would 
have done your niece good. How do you do, Susan Fielding? I 
cannot say you look healthy.” She scrutinised Susan’s face with 
chilly interest. “You don’t understand French money? Then take 
out an English gold piece, and your Uncle Adam will settle for you 
with the driver. 

Susan drew half a sovereign from her purse. 

“The exchange is twenty-five forty,’ said Mrs. Byng, addressing 
her husband. “ ‘Ten centimes higher than last week.” 

« Does thee think Raoul Bertrand knows aught about the exchange, 
my love ?” hesitated Uncle Adam. 

“Then put the half-sovereign in your pocket and pay him another 
time. You can get twenty-five forty at either of the St. Maur 
banks. Bertrand,” in resonant hard French, “take off your sabots 
and bring in no straw with you. The boxes are for the left-hand 
attic.” 

And then she motioned to Susan to enter the drawing-room, while 
Uncle Adam and the driver took her luggage upstairs. 

The drawing-room, like the polished stairs, like every nook and 
eranny within the Petit Tambour, looked the very pink of cleanliness— 
cleanliness the more surprising to Susan’s eyes by reason of all the 
outside dirt and ruin through which she had newly travelled. The 
furniture of the room might, at a liberal estimate, have been worth 
five pounds. If you sat down with inadvertent weight on a chair it 
broke: if you examined the paper narrowly you found so many patches 
in it that you were thrown intoa state of utter scepticism as to which 
could have been the fundamental pattern: the damask coverings were 
cobwebs: the muslin curtains had been darned until darns were more 
frequent in them than the original fabric. And still, by dint of hereic 
industry, by unflagging carpentering, sewing, pasting, the drawing- 
room of the Petit ‘ambour looked fresh and habitable. ‘The oft-darned 
curtains were white asa I‘rench laundress could make them ; the bare 
floors were polished and slippery as ice; spotless muslin covers con- 
cealed the faded damask of the chairs and sofa; great bunches of roses, 
arranged by no inapt hand, were on the mantelshelf; through the 
opened window came in a very volume of colour and sweetness from 
the small flower-garden, thirty or forty yards square, that lay at the 
back of the house. 

This garden, Breton fashion, was enclosed by high lichen-stained 
walls—walls only to picture the dampness of which in winter gave 
you a shudder; but upon whose southern and western sides, luxuriant 
yellow and crimson roses, passion-flower, and jessamine, now hung 
festooned, while the north was artfully draped over by such annual. 
creepers as have natures content to flourish in the shade. The centre 
beds were all ablaze with scarlet verbenas and geraniums. Close beside 
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the drawing-room window rose the glossy leaves and waxen white 
buds of a magnolia; a border entirely filled with purple heliotrope 
sent up delicious fragrance at its foot. Not a plant in that garden 
you could see but had been artistically chosen for its showy hue or 
penetrating odour; not a plant save those whose blossoming season 
came in July and August. Mrs. Byng would no more have allowed 
Adam to impoverish the ground by cultivating nonsensical flowers for 
spring or late autumn than she would have hung up the clean curtains 
or put on her own satin gown before the 1st of June. 

On the 1st of June opened the Casino and the tables-d’hote of the 
principal hotels. On the Ist of June a placard containing the words 
&@ lower was hung on the walls of the Petit Tambour, and every 
morning for the remainder of the summer, Mrs. Byng by eleven o'clock 
was dressed, her house swept and garnished, ready for exhibition. There 
was no necessity for poor old Adam to dress. By five o'clock in the 
morning Adam had to be out and busy, tying up flowers, cleaning the 
walks, or working in the kitchen-garden, the products of which went 
far towards supporting the household. During the midday hours, 
when house-hunters might be expected to call, the meek old man’s 
principal duty was—not to show himself. 

Long experience of watering-side human nature had taught Mrs. 
Byng two things: first, that the poorer you look the harder the 
bargains others will try to drive with you; secondly, that truth- 
telling when you have a house to let is a virtue about as much in its 
place as it would be in the selling of a house. 

Adam looked incurably poor, and was incurably truthful. Though 
his meat for the coming winter must depend upon the summer letting 
of the Petit Tambour, Adam, for instance, never could bring himself 
to’say that the water in the well was good. “We use it ourselves 
without ill result, but thee must be aware that water near the sea is 
ever brackish,” would be his style of answer, in the days when he was 
allowed to speak at all, to people who had perhaps flown from Pavris or 
London to escape cholera! And as this disease of veracity strengthened 
rather than diminished with him as he advanced in life, Mrs. Byng, 
during the last four or five years, had steadily excluded him from 
business transactions of all kinds, and with the best possible results. 

“We are neither the physicians nor the purse-keepers of others,” 
she would say, when Adam gently expostulated with her sometimes 
on the results of her want of conscience. ‘“ Why didn’t they taste the 
water? How could I have an opinion as to whether it would agree 
with their children? Here is my estimate of the damage they have 
done the furniture. If they dispute any item in the agreement they 
have the alternative of the law.” 

Tenants to Mrs. Byng were as the strawberries in June, or pears in 
October ; seasonable spoil of which she, for her part, would gather to 
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the uttermost. To Adam Byng a human being, under every circum- 
stance, was a human being. Always keep a crotchety man like this. 
out of money transactions if you can. 

Susan crossed to the window, and gave an exclamation of surprise. 
Greenhouse plants did not come to luxuriance such as she saw here 
under the cool sky, exposed to the cutting winds of Hounslow Heath. 
“You must be very fond of your garden,” she said, turning shyly to 
Mrs. Byng, of whom already she stood in awe. “I never saw such 
flowers out of a hothouse.” 

“They last like this till the end of September,” said Mrs. Byng, 
“and on the Ist of October the Casino closes. If you know any persons. 
likely to come abroad this summer you had better write to them about. 
the house. We stand two hundred feet above the sea-level, on gravel. 
We are midway between the railway station and bathing-place; five. 
beds, besides servants; salon, salle, excellent kitchen, English range ;, 
the only kitchen in St. Sauveur where you can burn either coal or 
charcoal. Have you any friends you can write to?” 

“There are two ladies in our parish who are thinking of coming 
here,” hesitated Susan ; “ but they would only want a smal! apartment 
—three rooms with a balcony.” 

“TI know the place for them,” said Mrs. Byng, decisively. “ They 
must go to the Hotel Benjamin, and will be less robbed, more reason- 
ably robbed, I should say, than in a lodging. You may as well write 
to-night, and at the same time enclose a description of this house (I 
have cards written out) for them to give to their friends. Now, Susan” 
—Adam Byng by this time had returned, and stood just within the 
door watching his niece’s face—* we will, if you please, speak about 
business. What are your exact means?” 

“ My—my means, ma’am ?” cried Susan,a good deal taken aback by 
the commercial tone of the question. 

“*Ma'am!” interrupted Uncle Adam, in his kind voice. “Aunt 
Isabella you mean, my dear.” 

“For Heaven's sake, Mr. Byng, don’t bid your niece waste her 
breath on so many syllables! She calls you Uncle Adam; let me be 
Aunt Adam. One name is as good as another. Forty pounds a year, 
I believe you mentioned, Susan, as your probable income ?” 





“T believe so, Aunt. . . Adam. Mr. Goldney tells me I have got: 


something like twelve or thirteen hundred pounds.” - 

A light came into Mrs. Byng’s cold eyes. “Thirteen hundred 
pounds, yielding forty pounds a year! Mr. Byng, this must be seen 
into. The money, lent in small sums, could be made to yield six, 
seven per cent.:with safety. You are Susan’s joint guardian. It is 
your duty to see her money honestly invested.” 

“Yes, yes, my love, certainly,” said Uncle Adam. “ But not to-day ; 
no need to trouble ourselves about business to-day. Thee are fond of 
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flowers, Susan? Then come out in the garden with me—the other 
way, I do not cross this floor without my list shoes—and I will cut thee 
a bunch.” 

“And cut them out of sight, and no heliotrope, Mr. Byng,” said his 
wife. “Susan, my dear, I will have a longer talk with you by-and-by. 
You must look upon us in the light of parents, child. Your interests. 
will be ours.” 


Cuapren XXX, 


Susan, on this, followed Uncle Adam from the salon, then out through 
the small dining-room, another miracle of threadbare tidiness, into 
the garden. As soon as he was under the blue sky, among his flowers, 
and away from his wife, an almost childish expression of serenity came 
over Adam Byng’s worn face. 

“The happiest hours of my life are spent with my roses and car- 
nations,” he said, making the confession in a whisper, and resting his 
hand with kindly pressure on the little girl’s shoulder. “I call them 
my children—to myself, Susan, to myself—and thee wouldn’t credit 
what it costs me to give them over in their prime to strangers.” 

“T can quite credit it,” said Susan. ‘“ Papa used to say it gave lim 
pain, like having a tooth drawn, even to see his flowers plucked.” 

“Ah!” said Uncle Adam, looking up dreamily at the sky, as he 
recalled the past, “Joseph Fielding may have had his faults, as far 
as his radical opinions went. For my part, I don’t much concern my- 
self with men’s opinions. I have never met the equal of Joseph’s 
apples and pears in my life! That last evening, it seems but yester- 
day, that we spent with him, a few months after his marriage—it was 
in October, and he had packed me a hamper of as fine Ribston pippins 
as thee ever saw, when the quarrel came between him and my poor 
Martha. She was a woman little given to argument, in a general 
way, but a staunch churchwoman, and Joseph was no friend to any 
established forms ; and so, for the veriest trifle, the quarrel came about. 
Thy mother chanced idly to mention, as we were waiting for supper, 
how it was said in the village the foundations of Halfont church were 
beginning to totter, that any high wind might bring the old spire 
down 

“* Aye,’ interrupted Joseph, rubbing his hands cheerfully; I can 
see him now as he sat beside the fire. ‘Aye, sister Martha, before you 
and I die, I doubt not we shall see a good many spires lying where 
the tombstones now stand.’ 

“Thy mother, Susan, and I took the remark as a joke. We of the 
Society of Friends have never been quick to heat ourselves over the 
polemical differences of others. My wife started up, her face (ah, 
twas a fair face then!) afire with indignation :— 
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“*Joseph Fielding,’ she cried, ‘am I to think that in what you 
say you express your true sentiments ?” 

“To the best of my belief I do,’ answered thy father, in his dry 
way. 

“«Then the sooner we quit such a house the better,’ said my wife ; 
and straight out of the room she walked.” 

“And for a few foolish words like that you and papa were never 
friends again?” cried Susan. 

“T don’t think we ever ceased to be friends at heart,” said Uncle 
Adam. “Still we never saw each other’s faces more. Thy mother 
and I tried our best at the time to soften the matter down, but to no 
avail. Joseph would not unsay his opinion about church steeples, 
neither would Martha forgive him—and the girl already carrying in 
the supper-tray. So the family was broken up; and so I lost a 
hamper of the finest Ribston pippins that were ever grown. Aye, 
aye,” went on Uncle Adam, shaking his head, “all that happened 
close upon twenty years ago, and none of us are left but me. We 
lived at Hammersmith in those days, little Susan, and I kept my 
horse and chaise, and Martha had two maids to wait upon her. That 
was before my riches left me.” 

He walked on, his head bent down upon his breast, round the 
small garden, stopping ever and awhile to cut a flower for Susan. 
At last, when they were at the farthest point of all from the drawing- 
room window and Mrs. Byng, he spoke again: 

“Thee knows, thy father has told thee, the story of my losses, 
Susan? No? Well, half-a-dozen words will tell it. I trusted my 
money toa friend. After the crash came—it must have been when 
thee was a baby—when Ashley’s bank failed, and half the neighbour- 
hood with it, I had no choice left me but to leave England, and 
luck, my good luck I say now, brought me to St. Sauveur. Out of 
all we once possessed we had only a poor three hundred pounds of 
Martha’s remaining, and upon this—the capital, alas! not the interest 
—we lived. St. Sauveur was cheap in those days—meat 24d. a 
pound, a fine Michaelmas goose 10d.” 

“And Aunt Martha died here?” asked Susan, as the old man 
paused. 

“Martha died here,” said Uncle Adam, in the calm voice with 
which, after long years, men grow to speak of their dead. “ Her last 
wish was to lie in a Protestant country, among Protestants. So I 
journeyed with her, I had money enough left for that, I journeyed 
with her one soft October day to Guernsey. I shall rest there also, Susan 
—the place is left for my name on the stone—in a pleasant little 
yard, where the sea washes close, and the laurels and arbutus are 
green throughout the year. Till then, I want no change. St. Sauveur 
has many advantages, and I have everything to be grateful for in my 
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domestic life. My present wife is a most superior woman :” it seemed 
as though poor Adam must derive some occult support from the 
frequent enunciation of this truth: ‘a most superior woman, and a 
first-rate economist. Every one in St. Sauveur is an economist, of neces- 
sity, but Mrs. Byng beats them all. Now, if thee has flowers enough, 
come with me to the back-garden, and I will give thee a peach. We 
have few luxuries here,” added Uncle Adam, with his sad smile, “‘ save 
those the sun gives us.” 

“And those are the best luxuries of all,” said Susan, according to 
whose present views of life the sun meant summer, and summer, 
George Blake! And then these two—the child of sixty and the 
child of seventeen—walked away together, hand in hand, under the 
bright noon sky, to the kitchen-garden. 

“Thirteen hundred pounds!” thought Mrs. Byng, as she stood 
watching them, upright and with folded arms, from the drawing- 
room window. “And if anything happened to the girl Adam would 
be her heir. Ah!” 

. . . The summing-up of a whole character was in the mono- 
syllable. To delineate any human being as living, moving, and 
breathing" under the exclusive domination of one passion is, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, to draw a caricature. Yet of Mr. Byng 
such a picture can be given with absolute truth. Economy up toa 
certain line is, moralists say, a duty, more or less painful according 
to the temperament of him who practises it. At the point at which 
it becomes an end, not a means, it developes into passion, the only 
one of our passions from whose vitality time does not take away. 
And, more years ago than she could count, economy had overstepped 
this line with Adam Byng’s wife. 

Why she had ever married the poverty-stricken Quaker widower 
at all was a mystery that the united wisdom of the St. Sauveur 
gossips, or motive-mongers, had never solved. In part, probably, 
it was for the sum of forty pounds that still remained to Adam 
after his first wife’s death ; in part, that she might become proprietress 
of an unpaid hewer of wood and drawer of water, until her life’s end ; 
somewhat, no doubt (even avarice being human), from a feeling of 
pity or personal regard towards the man himself. Miss Isabella 
Floyd was, at the time of Adam’s great sorrow, a spinster of forty, 
holding hunger at bay by the precarious means of keeping a St. Sauveur 
lodging-house; and under her roof Adam’s first wife died. What 
more natural than that the friendless, heart-broken man should 
fall back upon the first capable arm outheld for his support? On 
returning from his last sad mission of love, after laying Martha to 
rest in the little Protestant graveyard by the sea, Adam, simple as a 
child, at once gave over the management of his small remaining 
worldly possessions into Miss Floyd’s hands. 
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‘Make the money last for me while thee can,” said he, meekly, 
“and if there is work about the house for me to do, let me doit. It 
may be that I shal! think less so than if I sat with folded arms.” 

And then, during the long drear months of the ensuing winter, was 
to be seen a sight at which many a kind-hearted passer-by would 
glance with wet eyes: Adam Byng in his black clothes, working in 
Miss Floyd’s garden, chopping wood in Miss Floyd’s courtyard, 
running errands —walking them, I should say; heart had he none to 
run !—for Miss Floyd’s lodgers. Before the year was quite out she 
married him. He had his forty pounds still left, thanks to her—the 
money under his own management would have melted away in three 
months—and she had about the same. They took the Petit Tambour 
on lease, furnished it, let it when they could in summer, existed in it in 
winter, and now, at the end of fifteen years, had saved well on towards a 
couple of hundred pounds. How, Adam himself could not have told. 
Income they had none: there were years, like the present one, in 
which the season passed without their letting: and still, winter and 
summer, Mrs. Byng, who knew the market value of respectable ap- 
pearances, kept a servant, and all the year round Adam was allowed 
a weak half-tumbler of hollands and water after his dinner. 

No wonder he believed in the advantages of St. Sauveur! 

“Tn any other place on earth I must have starved long ago,” the 
poor old fetlow would say. “ Where but in St. Sauveur could a man 
with nothing a year live in a good house, and have all the comforts 
of life about him as I do ?” 

“The comforts of life!’ Well, more perhaps than any term we 
constantly use is this one relative. If, soberly and philosophically, 
one set oneself to compare Adam Lyng’s life with that of men over- 
blest by riches and all that riches bring with them (in the way of ser- 
vants, public duties, entertainments, friends), it might, I think, be 
hard to decide on which hand the balance of solid comfort lay. Adam 
was free to wear unfashionable clothes and old shoes. His food was 
poor, but admirably cooked—who knew better than Mrs. Byng that 
the best cooking is the best economy? During eight months of the 
year a sun that gave real honest warmth shone over his head. He 
never went through the misery of party-going. He never knew the 
pangs of indigestion. One of the conditions of his second marriage 
had been that he should be buried with the wife of his youth : he had 
therefore no care for the future. Of hope, ambition, interest in any- 
thing beyond his roses and carnations, he had no more than had the 
yellow lichens that grew upon the garden-walls; but then he was 
contented—passive might, perhaps, be the fitter word—as only a man 
reduced to an absolutely nugatory or lichen state of existence cam 
ever be! 

Adam Byng was passive: long habit, together with the sweetest 
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natural gift of patience, enabled him to bear his galling domestic fetters 
unmurmuringly, and the only alien trial or discomfort of his life was 
during the eight or nine weeks of summer, when they had succeeded 
in finding a tenant for the Petit Tambour. Mrs. Byng was far too 
cautious a woman to leave the place, as was the custom of the other 
St, Sauveur English, with her property in the possession of strangers; 
so during July and August, the months when the flowers were at 
their prime, poor Adam’s fate, in lucky seasons, wes to be carried up 
to a couple of rooms three or four stories high in St. Maur, there 
to pine for his garden, aud get rid of the troublesome fact of being 
alive as best he might. At such times his wife was in her gayest spirits. 
Nothing like the gratification of passion, a mean passion just the 
game as a noble one, for enabling men and women to be heroic under 
petty troubles! With the knowledge that a revenue of so many 
hundred francs, without breakages, was aceruing weekly to her coffers, 
Mrs. Byng not only became oblivious to personal inconvenience—her 
hard face would grow almost genial ; she would actually lend herself to 
amusement ; go out and listen in an ubsent, unenjoying way to the 
band, sit on the beach in the sunshine, nay, had been known to give 
alms (in all persons with whom avarice is a passion, you will find some 
of a gambler’s superstitions) to the poor! 

In the present year no such benign or modifying influence was upon 
her. It was the slackest season—an international exhibition going on 
—that St. Sauveur had expericnced for years. Houses close to the 
sea unlet, the chances for the Petit Tambour lessening daily, Mrs. 
Byng’s humour at its driest. No wonder that her husband was more 
than ordinarily submissive in her presence, no wonder that a heartfelt 
“ah!” rose to her lips as she watched Susan Wielding, and reflected 
that only a delicate girl's life stood between Adam and the inheritance 
of thirteen hundred pounds! 

I doubt if the imagination of love can be more remorseless than is 
that of avarice in sweeping away obstacles between itself and what it 
desires to possess. 


Cnapren XXX 


Tue days in the Petit Tambour were alike as beads upon a rosary. At 
six the big bell tolling from the neighbouring convent of St. Anne 
was the signal for Susan to rise, throw open her window, and let in 
the scents from the garden, where Uncle Adam at this hour was gene- 
rally busy with rake or pruning-knife among his flowers. At seven 
came the first breakfast: a slice of bread eaten in the open air. At 
ten the second one: fresh fruit, an omelette, salad, and a bottle of 
the thinnest claret ever pressed from grapes. At five, dinner: the 
same kind of fare as breakfast, with the addition of vegetables and one 
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modest plate of meat. Then a walk over to the St. Maur sands, or 
through the ripening fields of colza and buckwheat, down to the tidal 
river which lay immediately beneath the garden of the Petit Tambour. 
And to bed at nine. 

Days monotonously alike as beads upon a rosary, but full-flavoured, 
radiant with expectant hope to Susan Fielding. On the evening after 
her arrival she had written a letter about the St. Maur lodgings, and 
the merits of the Petit Tambour, to Portia Ffrench. Then, because, 
pleaded heart against conscience, her desk was open, because she was 
in a writing mood, because a promise, however hastily given, should be 
kept, wrote another one—no, not a letter, Tom Collinson himself 
could scarce have cavilled at those few formal lines of “ statistics ”— 
and addressed it to the Treasury. By return of post came word that 
Mr. Blake availed himself of her permission. “'The one kind word,” he 
wrote, “the one kind word you ever spoke to me, Susan, was that word 
‘come, at parting.” She might expect him in a fortnight, at farthest. 

A fortnight—only fourteen days more, and the present day half- 
gone already! Susan ran at once to her own room, and scratched 
thirteen little marks upon the whitewash at the head of her bed, one 
of which on every succeeding night she effaced, reckoning up the 
lessening score with rapture. She wrote a love-letter that cost only 
two hours’ heavy labour to Tom Collinson. She sang for Uncle Adam 
her English love-songs (sweet with all the pathetic sweetness of disuse 
to the old man’s ears) as they sauntered through the twilight fields, 
or sat together in the quiet garden shade at noon. Faint pink roses 
began to grow steadfast in her cheeks: some dawning of new intelli- 
gence lit up daily in her eyes. 

“T like St. Sauveur after all, and I don’t want to be back at Hal- 
font,” she made confession in her diary. ‘I sing the first thing when 
I get up, and I sing till I go to bed. Have I grown heartless, have 
I forgotten so soon? Ah, papa, would you ever have been happy, 
vould you ever have sung again if I had died?” Then in another 
place: “I feel, I don’t know why, that my spirits can only be for a 
time, that my grief must come back stronger than ever to me some 
day.” And then farther: “I have heard again—half a page longer 
than last time—from Mr. Blake, and he is coming on the twentieth, 
only three days more. Oh, if I should be wrong! if it should be for 
some one else’s sake that he is taking so much trouble!” The same 
post had brought a letter from Portia to say that the Lily and 
Lord Dormer were waiting her orders at Southampton, that Susan 
might look any day for their arrival. “TI certainly think it a most 
unhappy accident their both coming at the same time. Three days 
... oh! how shall I live through them? ... I will think of poor 
Tom Collinson. Eliza used to say the only way to make a responsib!e 
being’s time pass quick is the fulfilment of duty.” 
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She grew all at once fastidious about her dress; found out that 
village-made boots were heavy for walking ;—what, in this warm 
weather, could be nicer than the kid shoes, with buckles and high 
heels, that the French ladies wore ? She must have her hair distorted 
by pads and pyramids; a bonnet two inches square, instead of the 
solid fabric of silk and crape that Miss Budd had made for her first 
mourning ; must have perfect-fitting gloves, one of the new-shaped 
parasols; would like to be looking “like other people” when tle 
Miss Ifrenches arrived. At all these extravagances, with a sensation 
of positive bodily pain, had Mrs. Byng, not yet holding her niece’s 
purse-strings, to look on powerless; and still Susan declared her 
wardrobe incomplete. Still & pair of jet earrings, a brooch, a bracelet 
—nothing to make the hand look neat like a bracelet !—was wanting. 
Still her jealous child’s heart told her she was all unfit to cope with 
Portia, with the crowd of finely-dressed fashionable ladies, among 
whom George Blake’s eyes would first see her. 

True as the instinct of women may be in most things, it is nearly 
always at fault here: they believe men judge them outwardly by a 
woman’s, not a man’s, standard. If the feminine creed on this one 
point were to be reformed, I suppose two-thirds of the leading milliners 
might shut their shops. What did the simple little face that was 
haunting Blake’s fancy—hour by hour dispossessing Portia Ffrench 
more utterly from her throne—what did Susan Fielding want, in his 
eyes, of adventitious setting or adornment? To a man who has spent 
his life since he was a schoolboy in a great city, what charm can there 
ever be in the trite vagaries of fashion—above all if this man, like 
Blake, be an artist? What should a shy “Sir Joshua face,” a pair of 
dimpled hands, a girlish white throat, gain by brooches or earrings, a 
new-shaped parasol, or a two-inch French bonnet, in his sight ? 

Well, women, at least, judge each other by their own or the fashion- 
book standard. Portia’s first exclamation on seeing Susan Fielding, 
dressed in her altered Parisian style, was one of approval. Miss 
Jemima, partly under the influence of cajolery, partly of foree—a 
little swayed, perhaps, by the old dread of Portia’s “doing something 
worse” if she were thwarted—had been led on into accepting the offer 
of Lord Dormer’s yacht. And one evening, just as dinner was over, 
and Uncle Adam was sipping his hollands and water in the garden of 
the Petit Tambour, came a messenger with a note for Susan Fielding, 
telling her that her friends and the Lily had arrived at St. Maur. 

“ We have been thirty-six hours crossing from the Needles,” wrote 
Portia, “and, I can assure you, had come not only to our last idea, but 
to our last powers of speech, when we reached the Hotel Benjamin. 
The rooms here are delicious, picturesque with a vengeance—alas! 
shall we be amused in them? Come to see us, if you can, this even- 
ing, and hear a piece of rather good news I have got to tell you.” 


? 
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A piece of rather good news! What could it be but that Blake 
was at this moment at Portia’s side? To-morrow was the twentieth, 
the leng-looked-for day on which he was to reach St. Sanveur ; what 
more likely than that Portia at the last had persuaded him to join 
Lord Dormer’s party in the yacht? All in a tremor of hope and 
fear, Susan, after a cold permission from Mrs. Byng, ran upstairs to 
put on her bonnet; then, with Uncle Adam for her escort, started off 
for the Hetel Benjamin. ‘To walk round to St. Maur by the mainland 
took exactly one hour longer than to cross by the ferry; but to cross 
and recross the ferry cost two sous a head, and it was a standing in- 
junction laid on Adam years ago by his wife never to use the boat 
save in times of direemergency. This evening, however, Susan coaxed 
him out of the path of duty. She had a two-sous piece in her pocket, 
of whcse weight she would gladly be rid. She was dying to see her 
English friends, Well, then—these arguments failing—the heat 
had tired her, putting on a piteous little expression of weakness: 
would Uncle Adam force her to go all the way round by the cause- 
way when she was almost tco tired to stand ? 

“Thee are not too tired other evenings,” said Uncle Adam, “and I 
ought not to allow thee to squander thy money. Who knows better 
‘than me what carelessness in money leads to? Still, if thee are bent 
on it—for once !” 

And so Susan had her way, and half an hour after leaving the 
Petit Tambour was running with a heightened colour and quick- 
drawn: breath through the outer corrt of the Hotel Benjamin; Uncle 
Adam, who had business of his own in St. Maur (business that was 
comprised in sipping a glass of sugar-water and playing a game of 
dominoes with Jean Poujol in one of the smaller cafés), promising to 
call for her on his road back to St. Sanveur by nine o'clock. 

The staircase leading to the first-floor of the Benjamin was outside 
the house, as one still sees in some of the second-class Breton 
hotels; a granite staircase with ancient oaken balustrade, half hidden 
now by a drapery of purple passion-flowers, and with the lilies of 
France carved by some sixteenth-century hand on every pillar. 
Up this Susan was conducted by Josephine, the head-waitress of the 
hotel, then along a narrow many-doored passage, still with blue sky 
overhead, to the western or seaward side of the hotel. Here the 
waiting-woman knocked loudly at a door built into a kind of recess or 
archway in the wall, and Miss Jemima’s voice, in the most determined 
of all British accents, called out “ entrez.” 

The room that Portia had selected for a sitting-room was a vast old 
tapestried chamber—in reality one of the show-rooms of St. Maur— 
with windows opening to the Channel, and a balcony from whence a 
flight of perpendicular stone steps led down across the ramparts to 
the rocks ; a chamber in which the “ good Duchess Anne” had once 
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slept, and whose walls, if the St. Maur records spoke true, had 
witnessed many a scene of love and romance, ages before this prosaic 
little nineteenth-century episode of which I write. 

Portia, still in her yachting“dress, stood at one of the open windows 
through which the yellow sunset streamed ; her sailor hat lying beside 
her on the window-step, her black hair falling in glossy waves below 
her waist, a morsel of scarlet ribbon, the necessary spot of becoming 
colour, knotted at the open collar of her blue-and-white sailor shirt. 

She came across the room to meet Susan Fielding, and, as I have 
said, her first exclamation was one of approval. “ Why Susan, child, 
what have you done to yourself? I hope French air improves every 
one in the same way. Crimped hair, short dress, high-heeled shoes— 
certainly I must wear high-heeled shoes and crimp my hair! Aunt, 
is not Susan improved ?” 

Miss Jemima was standing, diligently mending a pair of torn gloves, 
at the other window. Abroad or at home, before or after a journey, 
the fingers and needle-case of the old campaigner were never long left 
idle when Portia was at hand. “ Susan has altered herself,” she said, 
pushing up her spectacles, and looking kindly at the little girl who 
ran to greet her. “But as to improved !—stand so, my dear, let me 
look at you straight—well, no, I can’t say I think her improved. I 
want time to be sure of that. I can’t see that whatever is fashionable 
is right, as you do, Portia.” 

“ Ah, that is a cut at my dishevelled locks,” cried Portia. “Do you 
admire them, Susan? Oh! you must see me with my hat on before you 
judge.” She stooped, picked up her hat, on whose ribbon was the 
name of Lord Dormer’s yacht, and stuck it the least in the world on 
one side her head. “ Now give me a candid opinion. Some one for 
whose taste I have the greatest respect has been telling me incessantly 
during the last two days that my sea-going make-up is perfection. 
Aunt calls it depraved.” 

While Portia spoke three little French officers were staring up at 
her, as only Frenchmen can stare at a pretty woman, from the walk 
upon the ramparts; and the consciousness even of this audience 
brought colour and life to her face. Never, alas! to Susan’s eyes had 
she looked so desperately, so unapproachingly handsome. “ Whatever 
you wear suits you best. You always look well,” she cried, with such 
an intense air of conviction that Portia stooped, the audience more and 
more interested, and kissed her cheek. ‘ My opinion agrees with that 
of—of the other person.” Then she stopped and hung her head, 
blushing with shame over her own jealous fears. 

“You would agree with him in nothing else, I hope,” remarked old 
Miss Jemima. ‘Susan, my dear, in the course of your short life has 
it ever happened to you to be thrown for six-and-thirty hours into the 
unrelieved company of a fool :” 
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“Aunt,” cried Portia, authoritatively, “I won't let you say these 
things of Lord Dormer !” 

Lord Dormer, only! Oh the one big joyous throb of Susan's 
heart ! 

“T’m sure nothing could be nicer than his manner has been to 
you. The way he ran about after you with wraps and cushions was 
most —-—” 

“Thoroughly and painfully ridiculous,” said Miss Jemima. “Asif I 
needed the poor little creature’s attentions; as if I even looked upon 
crossing the Channel in his cockleshell of a boat as being at sea at all! 
I fancy if a storm had come on we should have seen Lord Dormer’s 
yachting qualities tested in earnest! The lad felt sea-sick half the 
time, Portia ; I could tell it by the cadaverous green shade of his skin.” 

“ Cadaverous, indeed! Why, that is his lovely natural hue, the last 
thing out in complexions. Every young lady I know admires little 
Lord Dormer’s interesting, colourless, dissipated-looking face.” 

“Except me,” cried Susan. “I dare say I should like to go in his 
yacht and have presents, too, if he asked me, but I think little Lord 
Dormer hideous.” 

“ And so do I,” said Portia—(the Frenchmen having at last stared 
themselves tired, had walked on, and as she spoke she descended from 
the raised step or dais by the window)—“ but he does ask me to go in 
his yacht, and he does give me presents. And I accept everything 
unblushingly—don’t I, Aunt Jem ?” 

“You do,” answered Miss Jemima, drily, “and before very long 
will, I have not the smallest doubt, accept Lord Dormer himself in 
the same manner. No need to keep Susan out of the secret, Portia. 
She was present at the breakin g-off of your last engagement, and she 


knows how another worthier man—ah, well, no need to speak of that!. 


Susan, my dear, Lord Dormer has run through thirty thousand 
pounds already, and on his twenty-first birthday will come into fifty 
thousand pounds more. Never say a word in his disfavour again. 
My niece Portia is by no means indisposed to spend the remainder of 
her life in Lord Dormer’s society.” 

A look of regret, so keen as to be almost one of pain, crossed 
Portia’s face. “Fifty thousand pounds!” she repeated, in a queer, 
compressed sort of tone. “Oh! how I hate to think of other people 
having money—how I hate myself for never, even by accident, doing 
the thing that is right! If one could only calculate chances, only 
look forward with greater nicety ! . . . Susan,” she interrupted herself 
hastily, “what is to be seen in St. Maur of an evening? When aunt 
has finished with her needle and thread we will sally forth. Our 
luggage is still on board the yacht, so we must appear before the 
world in our rags and tatters, just as we are. What does every one do 
—where does every one go ?” 
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“Uncle Adam and I go far away upon the sands, or down through 
the fields to the river; but the visitors, when they are not at the 
Casino, walk up and down on the Place, close to this hotel. I came 
once with Mrs. Byng to see them, and a band played, and an ugly 
woman on a little stage sang, all out of tune—I stopped my ears when 
she sang—and then the people clapped their hands and applauded.” 

“ As I shall do,” said Portia. ‘“ Who cares for discord or ugliness, 
Susan ? The thing is, whatever happens in life, to clap one’s hands 
with the majority. Now, Aunt Jem,” considerately, “ will you come 
with us, or shall Susan and I go alone? Remember, I have brought 
you to France to amuse yourself, and I’m not going to have your life 
made miserable by any ridiculous ideas about propriety or chaperon- 
ing duties.” 

“T am extremely obliged by the hint,” said old Miss Jemima, “and 
you may set your mind at rest, my dear. During daylight you shall 
have as much liberty as you choose. As you say, we have come to 
France to enjoy ourselves. After seven o'clock in the evening we 
keep together. That is the last vestige of authority in which I mean 
to clothe myself.” 

For a moment down went the corners of Portia’s lips: then, “ Of 
course we will keep together,’ she cried good-humouredly, “ both 
before seven o'clock and after it ; though, if the truth were told, it is I 
that am chaperoning you, aunt, not you me. Now run and get ready, 
like a good old lady, and we will start. I can put on my hat here.” 

Miss Jemima, thus bidden, went away into the adjoining bedroom. 
Portia moved across to the huge old-fashioned fireplace, standing 
before which, on tiptoe, it was just possible to see oneself in a faded 
ebony-framed mirror that reached from chimneyshelf to ceiling. She 
smoothed back her hair with her hands, put on her hat, took one of 
those long exhaustive looks handsome women love to give at their 
own faces in the tarnished glass—then, in a whisper, called Susan to 
her side. 

“Tam going to let you into my secrets, Susan—not a word to 
Aunt Jem, though. All this about my accepting Lord Dormer is 
nonsense, of course.” 

“And yet you have come to France in his yacht !” 

“And yet I have come to France in his yacht. The fact is, I have 
been wretchedly unhappy ever since I saw you. That very day you 
left, Teddy and I had a horrible scene with grandmamma as soon as 
we got back to the house. I can’t exactly say why, but I have an 
uneasy sense that Condy knows more than she ought about where we 
went the evening before. At all events, grandmamma hinted, as only 
a Dysart can hint, as to what she was pleased to call the laxity of my 
principles; the way I ran after my cousin—Ted, himself, standing 
by, mind—was, after all that had occurred, shameless——” 
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“ Miss Portia !” 

“Hard to bear, wasn’t it?—and so unjust! Well, I looked at 
Teddy, and saw that in another minute he would say something to 
ruin both of us. Really I never knew till then how handsome the 
poor little tellow could look—his face flushed, his blue eyes all alight 
with anger! It was no time, I knew, for hesitation, and before he 
was able to speak a word I had got out something, I scarcely like to 
think what, about my preference for Lord Dormer——” 

“Lord Dormer! Oh, Miss Portia, how could you !” 

“Don’t look so shocked, my dear. Do you think J felt no struggle, 
no compunction, at going so flat against my conscience? Grand- 
mamma and Condy, both of them, looked fairly mystified. 

“Am I to think,’ stammered grandmamma, ‘ that Lord Dormer 
. . . that Lord Dormer can be seriously coming forward, after his 
intimacy with your friend Mrs. Wynne, as your suitor ?” 

“Think what you like, grandmamma,’ said I, with beautiful dig- 
nity; ‘but for the future have the kindness, please, not to hint any 
more of those wnworthy suspicions, at least not in the presence of 
others.’ 

“Then I glanced round at Ted. The flush and the anger had both 
faded out of his face now. ‘ My cousin Portia is so well able to take care 
of herself that I won’t say what a minute ago I meant to say,’ he re- 
marked: I felt every word of this as he meant that I should feel it: 
‘Lord Dormer is to be congratulated—that is the only opinion I hold 
on the subject.’ After this he continued for half an hour or more to 
talk to Condy and grandmamma on indifferent subjects, then walked 
placidly away out of the house.” 

“ And you have not seen him since ?” 

Portia had the grace to hesitate an instant at this point-blank 
question. “Seen Teddy Josselin? Of course not, my dear child— 
where is the good of people placed as we are seeing each other? I 
had begun my little fiction about Lord Dormer (rather a bold stroke, 
considering I had never spoken ten words to him till the night before ; 
still I felt pretty sure of my ground)—I had begun my fiction, I say, 
and nothing remained for me but to carry it through. I can’t say, 
miserable though I have been at times, that a good deal of the by- 
play has not diverted me. Poor Aunt Jem’s bewilderment when she 
found Lord Dormer, instead of Ted, instead of George Blake, 
coming down to Halfont! And grandpapa’s amiability! He was 
glad, at last, to see a young fellow of breeding and wit—Lord 
Dormer’s wit !—at his table. Grandpapa positively kissed me when 





we came away. And Laura Wynne’s face when I told her gravely 
that the Lily was at the disposal of my aunt (poor innocent old 
Aunt Jem!) and myself for the summer !” 

“And Mr. Josselin ?” asked Susan, as Portia again hesitated. 
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“Oh! Mr. Josselin has been taking care of his own amusements,” 
said Portia, with quick bitterness of tone. ‘Until a day or two ago 
he was staying, yes staying, in the house with Nelly Rawdon’s detest- 
able people in Essex. But the ugliest woman in Christendom, if she 
knew how to flatter Ted Josselin’s vanity, could command his atten- 
tion ; there is the truth.” 

“ And he is not coming to St. Sauveur, as he promised ?” 

“Ah! that is my secret—-the bit of good news I spoke of,” 
answered Portia, lowering her voice. “Teddy 7s coming, and you must 
help me, Susan, like the good little soul you are, in keeping matters 
quiet. If we had a solitary grain of sense between us, Ted Josselin 
and I, we would remain apart, but I’m sure I don’t know howit is ”— 
a momentary gleam of tenderness flitted across Portia Ffrench’s face— 
“T don’t know how it is, but we can’t. The moment we see each 
other we fight, are reconciled, fight again; but we can’t keep asunder. 
These things are written, Isuppose. From my very heart I despise Ted 
Josselin for staying with the Rawdons; he despises me quite as sin- 
cerely for the part I am forced into playing with Lord Dormer; but 
still—put your ear closer—by the last train to-morrow evening Teddy 
and ... command yourself, Susan . . . as likely as not, George Blake 
with him, may arrive at St. Maur from Paris.” 

“And then Lord Dormer and his yacht will have to go away?” 
cried Susan, hardly knowing what she said for confusion. 

“And then, more imperatively than ever, Lord Dormer and his 
yacht will have to stay,” answered Portia, in her lightest tone. 
“Because one is unlucky enough to have well-looking cousins like 
poor Ted, is no reason why the solid good things of life, the Macbeans 
and Lord Dormers, should be thrown away. Lord Dormer will stay, 
and——” 

Enter Miss Jemima, equipped in the village dress and bonnet in 
which she had travelled. ‘Talking of Lord Dormer still, I hear, 
Portia ?” 

“Of what better should I talk, my dear aunt? Where the heart 
leads, is it not natural that the tongue should follow? Now” (giving 
‘a twentieth look at herself in the glass), “supposing we start. I pre- 
dict that you and I will make a decided sensation among the French 
people, Aunt Jem. A certain young lady with fine frizzed hair and 
shoe-buckles, they will look upon as one of themselves, of course.” 

The open space or place before the Hotel Benjamin was thronged 
with people of every class and degree. Here, for it was still too 
early for the Casino ball, a group of mature Parisian ladies ready 
dressed, in the last fashion of short white muslin over coloured skirts, 
like schoolgirls for the dance; there a family of good St. Maur 
citizens, the father drinking his cup of coffee, to ensure madame and 
the children seats beneath one of the café awnings for the evening. 
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On a pasteboard stage under the trees, the artiste of whom Susan spoke 
was making night hideous with one of Therese’s songs, heightened in 
moral tone to suit the soberer tastes of the provinces, but sung half a 
note flat throughout. Gruesome figures of beggars, professional 
traders in their own deformities, were stretching forth distorted limbs, 
or exhibiting festering sores, and whining for “Charity, charity, in 
the name of the good God!” Ever and anon the black frock of a 
priest or white robe of a Carmelite brother would be seen to stealthily 
traverse the crowd, then glide away under the shade of the tall over- 
hanging houses into one of the smaller streets. A German band was 
playing waltzes and gallops, with more noise than melody, in the 
intervals between the artiste’s songs ; while constantly, the one note of 
true pure music to be heard, came the measured wash of the tide—and 
on this Breton coast you get the long-sustained wave of the Atlantic, 
not the chopping sea of the Channel—upon the shore without the 
ramparts. 

The scene altogether was an animated one, and Portia, taking her 
tone of spirits, as usual, from the colour of the background, chattered 
gaily, and looked her handsomest and brightest as they walked along. 
The French ladies glanced pityingly at her flannel suit, plain sailor hat, 
and dark sunburnt face. I don’t know how it is, but French ladies 
always see more to pity than to admire in a thoroughly well-built, 
handsome English girl. The Frenchmen, on the other hand, were in 
ecstacies of admiration ; four or five little officers with pretty waists, 
dangling swords, and long spurs and moustachios, following her about 
wherever she moved. (Had their eyes not been blinded by Portia’s 
beauty or their own vanity, these officers of the great army must 
certainly have been mortified by Miss Jemima’s demeanour towards 
them. Not an intention had kind-hearted Jemima Ffrench of ever 
wounding the feelings of mortal creature ; but as a Briton and an old 
soldier, the sight of these small warriors of the Empire was really too 
much for her. And so she would turn, stand, blandly curious, and 
watch them, as children watch the dancing figures on an organ—their 
tight-laced waists, baggy red trousers, diminutive stature, swaggering 
walk; then shake her head, almost mournfully, and smile. “It makes 
me think less of the conquests of our army now that I have seen 
these people on their own soil,” said Miss Jemima.) 

When they had taken two or three turns on the Place, and were 
again close to the gates of the Hotel Benjamin, they were joined by 
little Lord Dormer. It may seem fantastic to assert that an English 
peer of large means can, under any circumstances, look unlike a 
gentleman ; yet if, not knowing who he was, you had met the twentieth 
Baron of Throgmorton in his yachting suit, I believe you would have 
set him down for a sickly young city clerk, taking his season ten 
pounds’ worth of pleasure under false pretences. A yachtsman worthy 
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of the name has, at least, a weather-tanned face, a look of honest 
health, something in his mien and gait reminding you, however 
distantly, of a genuine tar. But saltwater in very truth did not 
agree with Lord Dormer, a misfortune not unfrequently occurring to 
wealthy yacht-owners. He had been a good many voyages in the 
Lily, in the Thames and Solent; also in the Mediterranean, him- 
self crossing France by railway. The open Channel Lord Dormer 
liked not. And there had been a heavy ground-swell, though no wind, 
during the last thirty-six hours, and his cadaverous face told only too 
plainly of sufferings that his attachment for Portia had bidden him 
stifle. The poor little Baron of Throgmorton, in his yachting suit, 
and still under the influence of suppressed sea-sickness, was altogether 
not beautiful to look upon. 

He made his sidelong way to the ladies, with the loitering, indif- 
ferent air of the school of manners to which he belonged, and proffered 
this Chesterfieldian remark: “ Well, here you are then !” 

“Yes, here we are again,” said Portia, “and here is Miss Fielding. 
You remember meeting Miss Fielding that evening at Laura’s ?” 

Lord Dormer’s memory seemed at fault; however, he raised his 
hand within an inch or two of his cap. 

“ Miss Fielding is staying with some friends at St. Sauveur, and 
has been showing usthe lions. Please have chairs brought for us, and 
we will drink our coffee, like all the rest of the world, out-of-doors.” 

“Chairs ?” said Lord Dormer, looking about him with an expression 
of entire vacancy. “There doesn’t seem to be any, does there ? 
Garcon,” addressing nobody, “ apportez chaises !” 

“Tf you will wait one minute, Lord Dormer,” said Miss Jemima, 
with marked politeness, “ I will go in search of some myself. Nay, 
my dear Portia, do not move. I am quite equal to the exertion of 
carrying a light wicker-chair or two without help.” 

And off walked the old soldier to the side-door of the hotel, a few 
yards distant; returning presently with three chairs, which she 
carried with no more difficulty than she would have carried a parasol. 

“T am sorry I could not bring one for you too,” she remarked, 
addressing Lord Dormer, with gravity. 

“Oh—ah—thanks!” said bis small lordship coolly, and quite 
unconscious of ironical emphasis in Miss Jemima’s apology. “I dare 
say some one else will.” 

And some one else did—in the shape of Josephine from the hotel. 
She brought at the same time a small marble-topped table, and 
inquired with what monsieur and these ladies would wish to be 
served ? 

“Servi! Oh, of course, remember the service,” said Lord Dormer, 
taking out a shilling and tossing it on the table. “Trust to a 
Frenchwoman for remembering her own pocket.” 
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Josephine took up the coin, held it a minute between her finger 
and thumb, looking at it curiously ; then with suave politeness laid it 
down again, and repeated her question, this time addressing old Miss 
F french. 

“ You really should not think every one so mercenary, Lord Dormer,” 
Portia remarked, when Miss Jemima in her fine Anglo-Gallic had 
ordered coffee. ‘ People often fall into mistakes through these mean 
opinions of human nature. You see Josephine did not think your 
shilling worth accepting.” 

“T shall put it into my purse, and keep it as—as an amulet,” said 
Lord Dormer, returning the shilling to his pocket. ‘It’s the first 
time in my life I ever offered any one anything and got refused, on 
my honour it is, and—and” (tenderly this) “I hope it will be the 
last, Miss french.” After which somewhat leading remark he seemed 
all at once to grow afraid of himself, and stopped; and Portia had to 
go on with the conversation. 

She had been out four seasons, and knew perfectly well how to 
find conversation for young men—of the mental calibre of Lord 
Dormer, rather than of George Blake. 

“T enjoy all this foreign scene so much, don’t you? And yet,” 
plaintively, “‘I am half sorry to have left the Lily. Ifever I am a 
rich woman I shall keep a yacht and live about in the world, or rather 
on the waters, independent.” 

“Well, the sea’s a great bore too, without a pleasant party,” was 
Lord Dormer’s response. 

“ But I was thinking of a pleasant party—ofa succession of pleasant 
parties. Oh, what an ear-rending note! What do you think of that 
poor woman’s singing ?” 

Lord Dormer thought he was sick of all singing-women of all 
nations. This one was a wretched imitation of Therese, but without 
her chic. Where was the good of singing of that sort without chic ? 

“And pray what is ‘chic,’ if I may ask ?” said Miss Jemima. “I 
have just French enough to make myself understood when I ask for a 
cup of coffee, but I know nothing about these new slang words.” 

“Chic ?” said Lord Dormer, slowly turning his lack-lustre eyes 
upon Miss Jemima’s fresh old face—“Oh! chic, of course is—is 
chic.” 

“Thank you; I must try to remember that definition for the 
future. Portia, my dear,” in a whisper, “who is that man who is 
staring so impertinently at you ?” 

“Aman staring impertinently! Really, considering that we are 
in a crowd of about five hundred Frenchmen, aunt, I think you 
might make the question a little more definite !” 

But, in spite of her air of indifference, a heightened colour had 
newly risen to Portia’s cheek. 
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“T am not speaking of any Frenchmen at all,” said Miss Jemima: 
“‘T mean the tall good-looking man, an Englishman evidently, who is 
crossing straight towards us at this instant ?” 

“ Well, unless I knew him to be in Norway, I should say that tall 
good-looking man was John Dysart,” answered Portia. “Do you see 
the likeness, Lord Dormer? I think I have heard you say you 
knew Mr. Dysart in Paris ?” 

“T don’t see the likeness; I see the man himself,” remarked Lord 
Dormer, epigrammatically. “TI was telling Dysart you were here not 
an hour ago.” 

Old Miss Jemima, on hearing the terrible word “ Dysart,” bent 
forward eagerly. “Portia, is that man the John Dysart?” she 
whispered. 

‘So Lord Dormer says, Aunt Jem,” answered Portia, with a smile. 

“Don’t recognise him, child, if you possibly can help it! Oh, 
these Dysarts, these Dysarts—there is no escaping from them!” cried 
good Miss Jemima with bitterness. 

“Well, happily, whatever their other vices may be, cannibalism is 
not one of them,” said Portia. “John Dysart, if he should happen to 
remember me, will not eat us. I really don’t see what else one need 
be afraid of. Ah, here he comes,” her voice brightening with 
pleasure. “Poor dear old Jack, he has not forgotten me after all!” 


Cuarter XXXII. 


Five years before the present time John Dysart had been the secret 
bugbear, the unacknowledged haunting dread of Jemima Ffrench’s 
life. 

From the earliest period of Portia’s reconciliation to her mother’s 
family, Teddy Josselin had been the girl’s chosen companion and 
playmate—a playmate who, as we know, had, later on, stood very 
seriously in the way of her worldly interests. But until her regular 
introduction, at least, John Dysart had been the man whose attentions 
Portia, in her inmost heart, most prized. He was a cousin once or 
twice removed, and therefore, said Lady Erroll, the fittest attendant in 
the world for a child not yet out. By all means let John Dysart 
take her for her morning rides in the park. By all means let her 
keep her round dances for him at the half grown-up parties to which, 
for Portia’s sake, John Dysart condescended to go. He was nota 
man of the highest social reputation, Lady Erroll knew and acknow- 
ledged. When Portia was once introduced, she must never waste her 
time upon any cousin of them all. Meantime no man better for form- 
ing a young girl's manner and taste than John Dysart. His being 
married, too, poor fellow, made it so perfectly safe for both of them! 
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So the intimacy went on; and so, to Miss Jemima’s horror, she found, 
when Portia was still under seventeen, that the girl had already 
formed a tender, admiring friendship for the most fascinating and least- 
principled member of the whole Dysart race. 

“Teddy likes me to wear so and so,” Portia would say, “and I wear 
it to please him; but Jack Dysart declares that it is not my colour, 
and I know he is right. They say Jack knows more about dress than 
all the milliners in London put together.” Or, when she had been to 
one of the so-called children’s parties: “I might have preferred dancing 
with Ted Josselin if he had been there, Aunt Jem; but fine young 
guardsmen are much too grand to go to children’s parties. Jack 
Dysart went for my sake alone; and every girl in the room, from six 
to sixteen, wanted to dance with him, and he told me to put him down 
as often as I liked on my card, and threw over that detestable little 
Lady Clementina Vernon for me twice. Would Ted have done as 
much? Besides, he takes me off my feet. I like to be taken off my 
feet. When I dance with Ted I have most real fun, but when I dance 
or walk with my cousin Dysart, I know every one points us out. I 
don’t, for my own part, think his yellow face and tired grey eyes so 
very handsome, but he is unlike other people. He is thoroughly good 
style. Even grandmamma is obliged to admit that Jack, with all his 
sins, is the most distinguished-looking man in London.” ; 

And all the arguments Miss Jemima could bring to bear against 
the intimacy had, unfortunately, only served to strengthen it. For 
instance, Portia was too young to be aware of John Dysart’s evil 
reputation— 

“Not a bit,” Portia would interrupt. “TI had heard of it long before 
I saw him. It was more than half his evil reputation that inclined me 
to like him.” 

He was a gambler— 

“But an extremely lucky one, and we always bank together at Van 
John. I lose nothing that way,” the girl would retort. 

A spendthrift— 

“Like all nice people, dear Aunt Jem! Have your favourites 
through life been misers, I should like to know ?” 

Last of all, John Dysart was married, and living apart from his 
wife— 

“And so, alas! can never think of me,” Portia would say, with a 
sigh. “He is to give me away when I marry, and I am always to ask 
him down for pheasant-shooting, for Jack and I have decided I must 
marry nothing under a country gentleman and ten thousand a year. 
Oh, dear me! if Jack Dysart was only a country gentleman with ten 
thousand a year, and free—I mean, if there was no Ted Josselin in the 
world !” 


All this was an affair of long ago. During the last three or four 
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years, the years succeeding Portia’s formal introduction, John Dysart 
had been out of England, and Jemima Ffrench’s peace of mind, as 
regarded this member of the family at least, undisturbed. Time had, 
however, not done much to lessen the old danger. John Dysart was 
still a gambler—not always as lucky a one as when he and Portia 
banked together at Van John! He still lived separated from his wife, 
and still (even Miss Jemima could not but regretfully acknowledge 
this as he drew near) was about the last man living for whom senti- 
mental admiring friendship could be felt with impunity ! 

“Portia!” he cried, as Portia started up to greet him. What a 
pleasant voice Jack had, Dysart though he was! “I should have 
known you at once, even if Dormer had not told me you were here. 
This is really being in luck! I never thought you and I were to 
meet again in this life.” 

He held both her hands, and bent down over her as he spoke; 
reading doubtless, with natural cousinly interest, the changes that the 
last few years had wrought in her face; but with a warmth of 
manner that Miss Jemima at once judged by a standard of forty years 
ago, and found unlawful. 

“ Portia, my dear,” she remarked stiffly, “I think you forget. I 
have not the honour of Mr. John Dysart’s acquaintance.” 

“No? Ah, to be sure not!” cried Portia. “ All you knew of him 
used to be through my rose-coloured descriptions. Let me introduce 
you. My Aunt Jemima, Mr. Dysart. Oh, Jack, how good it is to see 
you! I feel young again already. Do you remember our last match 
at écarté? I never paid you that dozen pair of gloves. What in the 
world have you been doing all these years? Give an account of 
yourself.” 

And, thus commanded, John Dysart stood before them, his hat in 
his hand—his manners belonged to an older school than those of 
Lord Dormer—and gave an account of himself. Since that last écarté 
match with his cousin Portia he had, he confessed, been a miserable 
wanderer on the face of the earth; picking up a scanty subsistence 
on the fish and fowl of Norway in summer, living on the fruits_of 
the earth in the South in winter—— 

“ And filling up all odds and ends of time with Paris ?” interrupted 
Portia. ‘I have heard of you, and, what is more, I’m pretty certain 
I saw you with my own eyes one day in the Champs——’” She stopped 
short, turned crimson, and bit her lip. 

“You saw Mr. Dysart in Paris with your own eyes?” remarked 
Miss Jemima, but without any great surprise. She was too much 
accustomed to the florid little arabesques of fiction with which 
Portia embellished conversation to be taken aback by the audacity of 
this or any other assertion. 

_ “In my dreams, Aunt Jem, in my dreams,” said Portia. “Don’t 
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you know I’m a little bit of a clairvoyante? ...Ah! here comes the 
incorruptible Josephine. Imagine, Jack, Lord Dormer has had a 
new experience this evening—has discovered a human being, and a 
Frenchwoman, who was above the temptation of the British shilling !” 

Lord Dormer, from the moment John Dysart appeared, had been 
looking the very picture of perplexed despondency. He had been 
uncomfortably, vaguely jealous of Teddy Josselin ever since that night 
when he first began to forfeit his peace of mind at Mrs. Wynne’s 
supper-party—some miserable instinct of his own counteracting all 
Portia’s pretty acting, all Portia’s touching candour on the subject of 
her forlorn and suitorless condition. And here he had brought the 
Lily across the Channel, and made himself sick (he more than half 
suspected ridiculous), only to meet a more dangerous rival still; a 
cousin again, and one whom Portia had the impertinence to call openly 
by his Christian name in his very presence! Ah, well! Jack Dysart 
might be a Jady-killer, but he was a married man; Lord Dormer had 
the advantage of him there. At the first syllable of serious inten- 
tions, of settlements, in what position in the race would the hand- 
somest man in Europe find himself with a girl like Portia Ffrench ? 
From the thought of marriage in the abstract all the strength of 
Lord Dormer’s intellect had hitherto recoiled: If such a sacrifice at 
any future date were to be forced upon him by untoward fortune, he 
had always known pretty well what kind of alliance his impoverished 
estate must bid him seek; and still his present fancy was ardent 
enough to carry him up to the very altar-rails beside a penniless 
bride, and his sharp, new-born jealousy of Jack Dysart told him at 
this moment that it was so. Had not poor little Lord Dormer good 
cause to look despondent and perplexed ? 

Josephine ran off to the courtyard for another chair, and, by Portia’s 
invitation, John Dysart, who had now been introduced to Susan, joined 
the party. He belonged to a class which, I believe, furnishes the very 
pleasantest ‘‘ Joseph Surface” kind of acquaintances in the world— 
a class of Englishmen to whom continental cities are familiar as London, 
but who, “not changing their country manners for those of foreign 
parts,” have never degenerated by the smallest detail into anglicised 
foreigners, or foreign Englishmen. John Dysart’s dress and smooth- 
shorn face were as ultra-English as any model to which a Parisian 
dandy could aspire; he spoke the English language in its integrity ; 
his breeding was English ; he professed English opinions. And still 
there was some undefined nomadic flavour about him, a certain afflu- 
ence of disposition, one may say, a capacity of looking at all things 
and all men with perfectly wide, good-humoured tolerance, which does 
not belong, as a rule, to Englishmen who live in England. You 
could detect this foreign graft in his nature by the merest trifles. 
When the poor strolling singer had shrieked out her next song, John 
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Dysart cried “ Brava!” with the mechanical kindness of the French 
crowd, at its finish, tossing the smallest of silver coins to the withered 
child in rouge and spangles, who came round with her tambourine. 
He drank the well-chicoried coffee, over which Lord Dormer made 
wry faces, and seemed to find it good. He had desperately wicked 
little stories to tell of more than one notability whom he pointed out 
in the crowd, bui he told them pleasantly ; none of the edge off the 
malice, but all the sub-acrid flavour of pharisaism—without which 
the true Englishman so seldom tells a story—wanting. (It must be 
remembered that John Dysart was a man without any moral standing- 
point whatsoever.) And then he was charming to old Jemima F french 
—as very few Englishmen are ever charming to old ladies! talked 
much more to her than to Portia, held her coffee-cup, ran into the 
hotel for a footstool for her, made her pin her shawl round her throat, 
“ people who didn’t know the Breton climate must take care of them- 
selves after sunset ;” all this with such an air of simple good faith, such 
thorough gallantry—as Charles Lamb understood the term—as, I must 
confess, caused most of Miss Jemima’s prejudices against him to subside. 

“I take a deep, a brotherly interest in Portia,” he contrived to 
whisper to her at last. “I grew as fond of the child as if she had 
been my own daughter” (John Dysart was now six-and-thirty) “ when 
T used to see so much of her in Eaton Square. A wonderfully grace- 
ful little creature she was,” he went on, his eyes resting musingly on 
the fine outline of Portia’s figure. “I can just remember my cousin, 
Harry Ffrench, years and years ago in Brussels. Ah! what a hand- 
some fellow he was—the very line of face of Portia !” 

At the name of Harry Ffrench Miss Jemima’s last scruples melted 
like snow at noon. 

“You will let me come and see you?” said John Dysart, watching 
her face. “You are staying at the Hotel Benjamin—when may I 
call? At what hour shall I have the best chance of finding you alone ? 
So delightful to come upon people one has long wanted to know, like 
this!” he added, almost with effusion. 

Miss Jemima, thus pressed, could only answer that at any time 
before twelve to-morrow she would be in, awaiting Mr. Dysart’s visit 
—Portia, seeking to restore Lord Dormer’s temper in honeyed under- 
tones, heard both request and answer—and then Jolin Dysart rose to 
depart. He had an engagement with some friends of his, the 
Ramsays, at the Casino—Portia must recollect Ironside Ramsay, who 
married the little Welsh heiress? Of course his cousins meant to 
belong to the Casino during their stay at St. Maur ? 

“T think not,” said Miss Jemima; feeling, amidst the general 
wreck of her principles, that she must make a stand somewhere. “We 
have come abroad for sea air, not dissipation.” 

“ But why not have sea air and dissipation too?” cried Portia. ‘“ By 
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all means let us belong to the Casino, to everything that is going on. 
And so the Ironside Ramsays are here? Is poor Mrs. Ramsay as much 
made up as ever, I wonder ?” 

“Mrs. Ramsay is—well, Mrs. Ramsay is not younger, perhaps,” said 
John Dysart, a little evasively. 

“T never knew her, but I detested her. I hope you are not intimate 
with those people, Mr. Dysart ?” 

“Ramsay and I are old friends. He is one of the best-hearted 
little creatures in the world.” 

“ And Mrs. Ramsay ?” 

Just at this moment the tall slouching figure of Adam Byng 
emerged from the crowd, and in the diversion that followed—old Miss 
Jemima begging to be introduced to Susan’s uncle, Lord Dormer 
walking away, too sulky to take notice of anybody—Portia and John 
Dysart found themselves for a minute alone. 

“ And so my cousin Portia has grown clairvoyante ?” said Jack, in a 
whisper. “Ah, you are not as prudent now as you were at sixteen. 
I never knew you make a slip of the tongue then.” 

“ A slip of the tongue! what are you talking about?” asked Portia 
innocently. 

“ Only about that day when you saw me in the Champs Elysées. 
My dear child, I must have been clairvoyant too, for” (Jack’s lips 
approached Portia’s ear closer) “I recognised you. You had on a 
thick veil—the poor little thing had done her best—but I knew you 
in a moment; you, and, unless I am very much mistaken, your com- 
panion too. Now, what do I deserve for keeping the secret so well ?” 

For a moment, for once in her life, Portia Ffrench stood speechless. 
“ Don’t have anything to do with these horrible Ramsays, and I'll tell 
you what you deserve,” she answered, recovering her self-possession 
with an effort. 


“Portia, my dear,” cried Miss Jemima, “Susan is going home; do 
you know how late it is ?” 

Then, after another whisper or two, the cousins bade each other 
good night, and John Dysart strolled slowly away in the direction of 
the Casino. 

A curious expression came over Portia’s face as she watched him 
depart. 
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